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A PROFESSIONAL TELLS VOL 


UTHOR Bob Nealey of Greenwich, Con- j a 
necticut, is a seasoned professional with 7 } 
an impressive sales record of sports, Western. say 
and mystery stories and a wealth of experi- 
ence in dealing with editors. Bob had his 
beginnings with us in the years before World 
Wear Il: we helped him to his first sales, and 
even now he occasionally sends us a trouble- 
some manuscript on which he needs some 
expert advice. Recently Mrs. Uzzell helped 
Bob with the revision of a short detective 
novel, and he thought so much of her efforts 
that he wrote back appreciatively: 





Z 

“How you did so much for me in so short a ’ F 
time, | cannot comprehend. This is a world too if; fi/ 
full of people who claim talents which are not 
theirs, so it is always refreshing to meet some- 
body who has many, many more gifts than she 
ever talks about. In fact, the Uzzells do very little drum-beating—and much hard, 
competent work." 


BOB NEALEY 


I thought that readers of this page would be interested in Bob’s comment and asked 
him for permission to quote it. He wrote back saying we could quote not only that 
comment but anything else of his that we wanted to. Writing for a living today is a 
tough business, he went on to say, and he would hesitate to encourage anyone to enter 
the field with the idea of making big money. But he added: 

“If a writer is a writer, he's going to write, no matter what the odds—and it's 
those people whom I'd like to see go to you when they need honest and competent 
criticism of their work." 

To what Bob has said, let me add: Writing help worth money is not easily given: check 
carefully the background of anyone who sets himself up as a critic before asking him 
to give you help and advice on your writing career. I have been fiction editor of Col- 
lier’s Magazine, have sold my stories to such magazines as Satevepost, Woman’s Home 
Companion, etc., and have taught fiction writing in three major colleges and universi- 
ties: Columbia, New York University, and Oklahoma A.&M. Mrs. Uzzell and I have 
been helping writers for twenty-five years, and we know that we have a reputation to 
protect in every line we write. Leading editors, publishers, and agents have recom- 
mended our work. Our Narrative Technique and my Technique of the Novel are 
standard works in their fields. 

If you wish to know more about Uzzell help, send for our free pamphlet “Literary 
Services”, which discusses successful methods, critics and agents, and offers words of 
advice by now-famous writers who had their beginnings with us. Our fees for manu- 
script criticism: for a single story or article up to 5,000 words an Editorial Appraisal 
(opinion on salability or not and why) is $7, a Collaborative Criticism (replotting, blue 
penciling if necessary) $12. For additional words one dollar per thousand Novel 
rates on request. Fundamentcls of Fiction course: $60. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL © £CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER © OKLAHOMA 
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$6000 For Mystery Short Stories 


Sir: 

Prizes totalling a minimum of $6,000 will be 
awarded in the eighth annual Ellery Queen’s 
Mystery Magazine short story contest. For the 
first time in the contest’s history, new writers will 
be given a special incentive to participate. A $500 
prize will be awarded for the best “first” story 
by a new author. In the event that such a story 
is judged worthy of the first prize of $2,000, the 
second-best story by a beginner will receive the 
$500 award. 

The Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine contest 
is sponsored by the magazine in cooperation with 
Little, Brown and Company. Awards will be made 
for the best original detective or crime short 
stories. In addition to the awards mentioned, 
there are four second prizes of $500 each and five 
third prizes of $300 each. Stories submitted for 
the contest should not exceed 10,000 words. 
Awards will be made solely on the basis of mer't 
—quality of writing and originality of plot. 

All entries must be received at the offices of 
Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, 570 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City, not later than Oc- 
tober 20, 1952. Prizes will be awarded by De- 
cember 31, 1952. For further information write to: 

Gerorce PEAsopy, Jr., 
Mercury Publications, 
570 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Summer Camp For Free 
Sir: 

My summer camp house on 80 acres of forest 
and meadow is available for writers or artists 
who wish to work undisturbed. A half mile to 
nearest house. House, furnished, sleeps four, six 
in a pinch. Can be reserved for a week or 


month. Not modern. Pond of soft water at back 


door. Spring water for drinking. No charge for 
30 days or less. We are getting too old to camp 
out, but we think someone should get some use 
out of this setup in the rolling hills of southern 
Towa. References exchanged. 

H. G. Pepricx, 

401 E. Park Ave., 

Ottumwa, Iowa. 


Tux Warer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published 
. Entered as second class matter, April 


$2.50 the the year. Vol. $2, No. 7 
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S & S Editor Boosted 


Sir: 

This new job of mine makes absolutely no 
changes in S&S policy. What it is, precisely, 
is a liaison between the editorial department and 
the sales, promotion and publicity departments. 
As you know, our editorial policy is to welcome 
manuscripts of general appeal in every category, 
and it will continue to be that. 

Lee WriGcHrT, 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., 
Rockefeller Center, 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York 20, N. Y. 
* Lee Wright, well-liked mystery book editor, 
has just been upped to managing editor of S & S’s 
trade books. She will continue to act as execu- 
tive editor of Inner Sanctum Mysteries.—Ed. 


Question Of The Month 
Sir: 

I sell quotations and will appreciate any data 
on markets for them. I have, perhaps, the best 
library of this type in America. I supply Bruce 
Gould with almost all he uses for the Journal, as 
well as many used by Reader’s Digest. But outside 
these two magazines, where would you try to sell 
quotations—advertising agencies, radio stations, 
newspaper syndicates? 

J. Mack WILLIAMs, 

710 Mandalay Ave., 

Clearwater Beach, Fla. 
*® Williams is in a bad way! He sells the two 
top markets in the field, but can’t find any 
secondary markets. Anyone big-hearted enough 
to help him out?—Ed. 


Rogers’ Piece Okay 
Sir: 

I cannot find too much fault with the article 
“Outdoor Books Fight Back,” by Ennis Rogers, 
in your May issue. I’ve had some correspondence 
with Rogers and we do not see eye to eye on 
certain things, but I think he did a workman- 
like job on the article. 

Jim MitcHELL, Editor, 
Hunting & Fishing, 
230 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Ag Automobile Digest Publishing Co. Monthly, 
, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., U.S. 








“I Reject Because—” 
Sir: 

I agree generally with what Rogers says. I 
don’t agree that the conservation publications, 
such as The Missouri Conservationist and Florida 
Wildlife, are competition to the outdoor 
magazines. 

The biggest trouble with most amateur writers 
is that their stories sound interesting to them 
because of the personal element involved. They 
fail to consider that most readers are not in- 
terested in who the story characters are, what 
their personal interests are, etc. The readers 
want to know how and why certain things were 
done. 

Far too many stories go into too much detail, 
the result being too much copy. Most stories that 
are illustrated are submitted with too many poor 
photos, rather than just one or two good ones. 
Most beginning writers make an effort to pre- 
pare something for the large national publica- 
tions; then, after it has been bounced around for 
weeks, they try it with the smaller regional maga- 
zines. They would do much better to slant their 
material toward the regional publications to begin 
with. 

There is a definite need for material about 
hunting and fishing in the South. It’s a big 
field with a big following, but the quality of 
material we receive is generally very poor. 


Gus Atsricut, Editor, 
Outdoor Sportsman, 
109 Commerce Street, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 


New West Coast Trade Market 
Sir: 
Pan-American Fisherman, the voice of the 
$80,000,000 West Coast fishing industry and 
other allied businesses, is now in the market for 
free lance material. Articles should bear strongly 
on phases of fishing, processing, packaging and 
marketing. Occasionally personality pieces are 
used. These are, however, generally staff handled. 
Authentication of sources of information and sta- 
tistics will be required. We are interested in in- 
formative material from all points on the West 
Coast from Alaska to Central Ameriea. 
The usual 8x10 glossy prints should accompany 
submissions. Since pictures are used to imple- 
ment articles, beauty scenes are of no value to 
us. Payment on pictures varies. Our best lengths 
are 2000 to 2500 words. Copies of Pan-American 
Fisherman may be obtained by contacting our 
circulation department; 35c should be enclosed 
for each copy required. 
Rozert K. Lawson, Editor 
Pan-American Fisherman 
Broadway Pier 

Ban Diego 1, Calif. 




























McComas, Boucher Get Crime Mag 
Sir: 

Our beloved Mercury people may be crazy, 
but when Ed Radin could not continue as edi- 
tor of True Crime Detective, Larry Spivak and 
Joe Ferman offered us the job. We're versed in 
fact crime—as well as fantasy and science fiction 
—having both written and studied it for a long 
time, we’re both members of MWA (Boucher 
a past president thereof) and, being crazy 
ourselves, we eagerly accepted the extra work. 

There won’t be as much change in our policy 
as there will be expansion. We won’t confine 
ourselves solely to studies of murder; we will be 
interested in accounts of all types of crimes— 
from barratry to high treason—as long as such 


.accounts are well-done, with emphasis on the 


character of people involved, psychology of 
the criminal, uniqueness of crime or method of 
committing same, and any unusual circumstances, 
either of setting or detection. 

We don’t think truth imitates fiction; thus, we 
will avoid, as far as possible, accounts of fact 
crime told with the mystery story technique. I 
know that that method of recounting a crime 
is currently popular; yet, Boucher and I feel 
that the great connoisseurs of murder, Bolitho, 
Pearson and Roughead, did not use the formula 
and their stuff will stand the test of time. 

Further, we want pieces about curious aspects 
of crime in general. As an example: Lenore 
Glen Offord, co-winner with her paper, the San 
Francisco Chronicle, of this year’s Edgar for 
mystery reviewing, is doing a piece on authenti- 
cated (and still unexplained) supernatural oc- 
currences in connection with famous crimes. 
There are a few such and Lenore is doing a 
light-hearted, but affirmative account of them in 
our Fall issue, on stands in July. In our Winter 
issue I’m doing a piece on capital punishment 
in the 40-odd states that practice it. I’m trying 
to cover methods, procedures, crimes punishable 
by death—detailed data rather than any edi- 
torializing on the subject. 

We have no tabus on sex—as long as it is 
handled in good taste. In the Fall issue, we 
have several stories on sex crimes, one done by 
Tony Boucher—a study of the post World War 
II English sadist-murderer, Neville Heath. Heath 
was a psychopath who slaughtered two women 
under particularly bloody civcumstances. 

As in Fantasy & Science Fiction we'll edit from 
our West Coast office, 2643 Dana St., Berkeley, 
Calif., but mss. for True Crime Detective (not 
for F & S F) should be sent to 570 Lexington 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

We'll be interested in seeing the work of any 
free lancer as long as it comes close to the 
specifications I’ve roughly sketched above. I 
hope our attitude will appeal to some reporters 
of fact crime who have been eager to get away 
from formula of presentation. 

Francis McComas, 
2643 Dana Street, 
Berkeley 8, Calif. 
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THE BIG TIME! 


Green pastures for a few 
of my clients — checks 
garnered for writers 
working their own gar- 
dens under my direction. 

. »- What a large sub- 
stantial, and well-con- 
nected selling agency 
can do. METHOD? Plenty 
of: Personal calls; phone 
calls; spot checks; market 
surveys; AND negotiat- 
ing; cajoling; getting 
writers THE SECOND 
CHANCE — the chance 
to revise . - WHAT 
YOU CAN'T DO FOR 
YOURSELF! 





Every time you look over the fence at what you imagine is the greener pasture on the 
other side you turn your back on the greenbacks in your own garden. The writer who enjoys 


those greener pastures didn't get them by s 


did what you should be doing—found out w 


BOOK AUTHORS 


wes anne , 
yey D 





DEMAND PROOF OF SALES 
An agent who sells a book is happy to announce the sale. 
| have told you about my book sales month after month, 
for years. Deestion —~ who can‘t list sales in his 
. On the is of my sales and experiences 
|! charge a nominal fee of $5 for initial appraisal and 
or non-fiction . 


on your book, fic . « but I 
am dropping this charge for June. 


| HAVE SOLD MY AUTHORS TO 
Doubleday, Harper's, Simon & Schuster, Putman, Lippin- 
cott, Farrar, Barnes, Dutton, Dodd-Mead, Norton, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Vanguard, Funk & Wagnalis, Duell, Morrow, 
Messner, Macrae-Smith, Greenberg, Gold Medal. 


ending his time looking at someone else. He 
at he had, learned how to make the most of it. 


And here's how: In press week good news 
for my authors who cultivate their own green 
pastures: A first to ELLERY QUEEN which will 
probably be a contest winner and start the 
author on the brilliant career ELLERY QUEEN 
winners generally follow. (This story was re- 
vised 4 time under my direction). And: 
$500, $300, $250, and $384 (same author, 
Conn.}; $1,000, $250 (N. J.}; $250 (N. C.); 
$1,000 (Calif.); $2400 (N. Y.}; $1550 (Can.); 
Pe) (Conn.); $110 (Pa.}; $200 (Ohio); $750 
Pa.). 

HOW DO YOU START SELLING? 


Tell me about yourself when you send me your manu- 
scripts—as my selling authors did—so { can show 
rs the marketable material in your own background, as 

did for Once | decide where your true talent 
lies, we go to town. 


- sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
sales for you | drop all fees. Until my entire compensa- 
tion for handling your material is the 10% commission, 
my rates for personal detailed analysis, suggested revision 
and presentation to itors your marketable manu- 
scripts are: 1,000 to 3,000 words $3; 3,000 to 5,000 
words, $5; 5,000 te 10,000 words, $1 a thousand; 50c 
per thousand words thereafter. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 

















EVE WOODBURN 
LITERARY AGENT 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 


333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 








Christian Writers and Editors’ 
Conference, July 5 to 12, 


Green Lake, Wisconsin 
For Program, address 


DR. BENJAMIN P. BROWNE 
1703 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond 
50c per 1,000 words 
RUBY WATSON 


Apt. 210 Indianapolis, Indiana 
Tel.: Li 7027 


230 E. Ninth St. 

















WHAT PAULINE BLOOM'S 
STEP-BY-STEP HELP 
CAN DO FOR YOU 


The most important thing that Pauline Bloom can do for 
is to give you the self-confidence that comes from know- 
that you are master of your writing craft. You will 
KNOW that the manuscripts you put in the mail are alive 
and technically right. You gain this confidence by systematic 
study plus Miss Bloom’s personal step-by-step help in creat- 
ing a story of your own. 
At every stage of its construction Miss Bloom works with 
you exactly as she does with students in her New York 
classes. en you go wrong you are gently but firmly put 
back on the right track. The result is that at the end of 
the course you are aay > have the best story you have 
ever written... . AND .“K that will make every 
future story you write = d that editors buy and 
readers like. 
anos Ba a hope BLOOM: Her ability as a writer and teacher is 
d by editors and educators alike. uthor of hundreds of 
storie: oo "and articles, she is currently on ‘the staff of a major col- 
lege. Her instruction is based on her own successful writing 
experience and hundreds of hours of classroom teaching of fiction 
techniques. Her system has been tested and proved successful. 
Criticism Service 
ONE SALE TO A SECONDARY MARKET 
CAN PAY FOR YOUR COURSE AND 


START YOU ON YOUR WAY 


GIVE YOURSELF A CHANCE 
Write to Miss Bloom personally at 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 


(Approved as a Correspondence School under the laws of 
the State of New York) 


767 Eastern Parkway-D Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 
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Erisman’s Books Move 
Sir: 

Our address, as of June 1, is: Stadium Pub- 
lishing Corporation, 270 Park Avenue, New York 
1 A Se 

Material for all our magazines — Complete 
Western Book Magazine, Western Short Stories, 
Western Novels and Short Stories, Best Western, 
Complete Sports, War Stories Magazine — should 
go to this new address, and will receive sym- 
pathetic reading, prompt decisions (within 10 
days if not held for further consideration), and 
payment on acceptance. All our titles are very 
actively in the market, using all lengths to 25,000 
words, with shorts the best bet for people who’ve 
never sold us before. 

Rosert O. ErisMAN, Editor, 
Stadium Publishing Corporation, 
270 Park Ave., 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Five Sales To Date 
Sir: 

This is not a “success story,” but rather “a 
sort of success story” which I want to tell be- 
cause it may be of some help and encouragement 
to others who are struggling. 

About two and a half years ago, when my 
youngest child started to school, I made up my 
mind to write. I enrolled in an article-writing 
course at Columbia University and got down to 
business. There were about 23 people in the 
class, all serious-minded and some already pub- 
lishing. Before the year was out I sold one piece 
to America, another—a medical piece—to Your 
Health. The next year I sold three more—two 
medical, one general. That makes five to date. 

Recently I completed a 5,000-word medical 
piece which I “tailored” on speculation for one 
of the slicks. This last piece appeared to the 
editors too much like something they had on 
inventory. In rejecting it, however, they wrote 
me an encouraging letter praising “workman- 
ship,” “organization,” etc., and saying that they 
would be glad to consider any future pieces on 
speculation. I was—well, I can’t tell you how 
disappointed, but I realize that these things hap- 
pen even to “the best of writers” (see Will 
Oursler’s piece on article writing in December, 
1951, W.D.). I read and reread the latter, felt 
consoled, and now have my manuscript going 
the rounds. 

Of course, writing is hard work. There’s 
heartache in putting hours of interviewing and 
research and writing into a piece, then having it 
rejected. But if one loves the business as much 
as I do, it’s the most rewarding of occupations. 

NAME WITHHELD By REQUEST, 
Long Island, New York. 
¢ For this W.D. reader and other readers who 
are 1) embryo medical article writers and 2) 
griping that we don’t publish enough articles 
for article writers, we have “Tell Me About 
Your Operation” on page 22 of this issue.—Ed. 
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Montana U. Dean Burned Up 


Sir: 

Since the years back in the 30’s when I served 
briefly as the New York market correspondent for 
the Dicest while one of your recent contributors 
was an erstwhile student in a journalism school, 
much water has flowed under the bridge. I am 
interested in that contributor’s reference to the 
journalism school because I am now its dean. 
I realize, as does Lee Floren in his article, that 
one of the formulas for successful writing is to 
be controversial. So Mr. Floren writes for you, 
following this formula, as he has successfully 
written formula Westerns for the pulps. I admire 
his market know-how, but not his accuracy. My 
hackles are raised, of course, by the following 
two sentences from his February article: “I spent 
two years in Montana U’s School of Journalism. 
It is a six-week course spread out over four years.” 

I checked the record of a Leland Henry Floren, 
of Hinsdale, Montana, who took the freshman 
course in journalism in 1933-34 and the sopho- 
more course in 1935-36. He thus has had two 
courses in journalism and writes of the ancient 
history of 16 years ago. Since that time, this 
School of Journalism has completely revised and 
extended its curriculum, has an entirely different 
staff, and is one of six universities in the United 
States accredited for magazine training. The 
professor in charge of our magazine sequence was 
@ Magazine staff man before he came here. He has 
contributed frequently to all types of publications. 
Both he and I have sold successfully as free 
lancers. 

‘Mr, Floren’s two years, 16 years ago, actually 
turn out to be two courses. Our present magazine 
sequence majors take a total of 18 courses in 
journalism, But Mr. Floren, writing on the 
formula that “an appealing character fights 
against odds to attain a worthwhile goal,” doesn’t 
mind using the present tense in the statement I 
have quoted above. He apparently is the appeal- 
ing character who has fought against odds (edu- 
cation) to attain a worthwhile goal (a successful 
writer for the pulps). 

No doubt I am open to Mr. Floren’s mass in- 
dictment of teaching “sterility” although I still am 
able to get money for what I write. Not only is 
the writer who becomes a teacher sterile, accord- 
ing to Mr. Floren, but journalism also is sterile 
and “kills the creative spirit.” This statement 
must surprise the countless successful magazine 
and book writers who have been and still are 
newspapermen and magazine staffers. One from 
our own school is A. B. Guthrie who spent 20 
years in newspaper work before becoming a 
Pulitzer-Prize and best-selling novelist. 

James L. C. Forp, Dean, 
School of Journalism, 
Montana State University, 
Missoula, Mont. 














A gold mine 
for science 
fiction writers 
599 pages of ideas 
about 31 fabulous 
imaginary societies 


“All kinds of utopias are blueprinted in 
brilliant and fascinating detail by lead- 
ing authorities of ancient and modern 
times in “The Quest for Utopia” — an 
anthology of imaginary societies edited 
with informing notes and commentaries 
by Glenn Negley and J. Max Patrick.” 
—N.Y. Times 


“This is a big book, weighted with the 
fancies of those who yearned for a per- 
fect place to live. .. . Where the older 
writers thought of some distant land or 
isle as their utopia, the more realistic 
modern visionary (like the anonymous 
Marine pilot quoted in the book) has to 
go elsewhere in the universe for it.... 
All in all a curious monument to man’s 
ideals.”—Saturday Review Syndicate. 


Order your copy today — $6.75 


HENRY SCHUMAN, Inc. 
20 E. 70 St., N. Y. 21, N. Y. 




















ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 
Also Originator of the two 
successful “Plans”: 
PoETRY WRITING PLAN 
Nove. WrittnGc PLAN 


Particulars on Request 
745 S. Plymouth Bivd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








Huckleberry 


Mountain Workshop-Camp for the 
Creative Arts 
June 29 — August 24 

WRITING @ PAINTING © HANDCRAFTS 
Work with noted teachers or on your own. Rustic cabins on 
the slope of Hucklebe: Moi untain, in laurel and pine, at 
2,500 feet. For booklet D and information write: 
Evelyn G. Haynes, Dir. Hendersonville, N. C. 








MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 
Good quality Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers have bought 
ee me for years. 10% discount on orders for three 


25 9x12 and 25 9¥gxi2¥e....... $1.28 
50 No. 10 and SO No. 121......+- 1.25 
32 Gx® and 32 64/x9¥2....:..:: 1.26 


Add postage for 3 lbs. on “= of first two and 
2 Ibs. on third group. 100 Syne 4 matenende Sand. 100 Pa 
envelopes printed 3 lines $1.50. Add 5c exchange to checks. 


LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202-WD, Hernando, Miss. 
Writer’s Supplies Since °35 











It Is Quite True... 


Even MASTER FORMULA is not perfect. 
It can’t sit in a swivel chair and pound a type- 
writer. It won’t feed blank sheets of paper into 
a mill and crank out perfect stories by itself 
while you play golf. The writer still has to do 
some of the work, 


BUT ... it has been called “The only new 
approach to writing salable fiction in the past 
fifty years.” It is the only graphic explanation 
of the difference between ‘Plot Formula’ which 
editors abhor and ‘Story Formula’ which they 
love. It is the only device which teaches the 
vital Three Manners of Presentation and shows 
where to use each of them in your story. It is 
the only chart which shows you, by word count 
en your own manuscript, where every element 
of your story must be. 

There is a ‘Story Formula.’ It is used in 95% 
of the stories published today. Are you using it? 


A post card will bring our free 
Road Map For Writers. 


MASTER FORMULA 


Box 1741 Fresno, California 











“We Object” 
Sir: 

We, the undersigned, members of the San Fran- 
cisco Writer’s Workshop, do hereby protest your 
maligning of our group by the awkward handling 
of material submitted at your request. 

We feel that you did a severe injustice to our 
group by merely presenting the negative approach. 
Your quote from the positive side was so faulty 
that it was practically ludicrous, Mr. Pfaffenberger 
is a builder of writers, not the star performer in 
a one-man show. 

Writer’s Workshop, 

San Francisco, Calif. 
® This letter was signed by 29 members of the 
San Francisco Workshop. It was not our intention 
to malign either the group or its leader, whose 
reputation as a teacher, judging from the reports 
we get in this office, is unassailable. Our apologies 
to the Workshop and to “Pfaff.” We did, of course, 
present a panel of writers “for” writers’ clubs, 
but none of these happened to represent the 
Writer’s Workshop.—Ed. 


The Lady Herself 
Sir: 

The context in which my article about Writer’s 
Workshop of San Francisco appeared in your 
April issue has, I’m afraid, given a false impres- 
sion. You wrote to Mr. Pfaffenberger suggesting 
that two members of the workshop write short 
papers, one for and one against writers’ clubs. 
I was assigned to write about the seamy side, and 
did so in what I thought was a facetious vein, 
believing that our two articles would be presented 
side by side. The context in which my article 
appeared made it seem like an attack upon the 
value of Mr, Pfaffenberger’s group, which is the 
last thing in the world I wanted to do. 

Nobody is more indebted than I to Writer’s 
Workshop, where, in the period of a year and a 
half, I read and received criticism on some 30-odd 
stories, articles, plays, peems and television scripts. 
It would be extremely ungrateful if I left your 
readers with the impression that I got nothing 
out of my attendance there. 

Through Mr. Pfaffenberger’s Workshop have 
passed, during the 24 years of its existence, a 
large number of writers, good, bad and indiffer- 
ent, but the number of those who have reached 
the rank of selling writers, hold positions on 
newspapers or on magazine staffs, or have pub- 
lished books is quite impressive. Although I find 
it hard to believe that an article I wrote with 
tongue-in-cheek could really harm the reputation 
of such a beloved institution as ‘‘Pfaff’s” Writer’s 
Workshop, I assure the too-literal-minded of my 
real esteem for this writer’s group. 

List Beer 

Writer’s Workshop, 
1554 Washington Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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Book Got A Sexy Touch? 
Sir: 

We have been asked by several publishers to 
select for them book material from new or pub- 
lished authors. We are looking for all types of 
manuscripts—romance, adventure, Western, mys- 
tery, travel, personal memoirs and general fic- 
tion. We especially need fiction with a sexy 
touch, such as the type coming out in pocket- 
book form. We- do not want books containing 
sex for the sake of sex, but scenes which lend 
themselves naturally to the plot and are inte- 
grated with the story. Lengths should be from 
50,000 to about 85,000 words, but this isn’t a 
“must.” 

During the latter part of this summer we are 
going to talk to groups throughout the country 
and are interested in visiting personally any 
author who feels that he has the material we 
are looking for. We expect to reach as far west 
as Los Angeles. 

Writers who think they have what we want 
should send us a letter describing their novel, 
including title and length and a little personal 
information. We'll reply to each inquiry and 
make further arrangements. Writers in the N.Y.C. 
vicinity are invited to see us personally, by 
appointment. Return postage, please, with all 
letters. 

Carison Wape, Literary Agent, 

516 Fifth Ave., 

New York 18, N. Y. 
® Wade tells us that there will be no fees 
charged — just the usual 10% commission on 
salable material—and no other services offered. 
—Ed. 


New Editor 
Sir: 

Since my appointment as editor of Curtain and 
Drapery Department Magazine, we have made a 
few changes in our editorial requirements. We 
are interested in “how” stories showing how new 
and unique operational or promotional techniques 
have helped cut costs or increase sales in curtain 
and drapery departments of department stores 
and large specialty shops. We prefer the actual 
interview story, with the buyer or store owner 
quoted extensively. We do not want stories on 
cut price promotions, or about interior decorators, 
architects or small shops. At the present time, 
we are very much in need of 250-word how-to- 
do-it merchandising tips with one or two 
photographs. 

We can use any length up to 1000 words. 
Since our publication is largely pictorial, all arti- 
cles must be accompanied by good photographs. 
Payment is 2c a word on publication; $5 for 
photographs. Report in 10 days. We prefer to 
be queried on all stories. 

Joun L. Cooney, Editor 
Curtain and Drapery Department, 
230 Fifth Avenue, 

New York 1, N. Y. 


$3,000 THIS YEAR! 


An active student of this course, Gordon 
Shirreffs, of Illinois, expects to hit the $3,000 
sales mark this year. ln 1951, he sold fifteen 


stories. 
STUDENT SELLS 
$500 WORTH A MONTH! 


This student, Walter Dales, of Montreal, has not yet 
completed the I! simple commercially slanted assign- 
ments in this course based on TRIAL AND ERROR. 

This student started his selling sometime ago; now 
with two assignments to go he makes sales of OVER 
$500 A MONTH—and that on a PART-TIME BASIS! 


NOT ELEMENTARY 


So the sales record is unsurpassed. 

This is not a course in elementary English—gram- 
mar, spelling, or punctuation. It is not a course which 
cuts a story up into a hundred pieces and expects 
you to assemble the jigsaw puzzle. 


YOU NEED TODAY'S HELP 
FOR TODAY'S MARKETS! 


It is a course based on the commercial requirements 
of the entire fiction field. It was devised solely as a 
method of helping you write your stories properly— 
for the markets which pay. We are not interested in 
art for art's sake, and neither are our students who, as 
a result, sell to magazines like the SATURDAY EVE- 
NING POST, The ATLANTIC MONTHLY, the serial 
markets like United Feature Syndicate, the confession 
markets like TRUE CONFESSIONS, the outdoor mar- 
kets, the pulp markets, and, of course, the book pub- 
lishers—(one book was a book club choice.) 


YOU WANT 
SHORT-CUT HELP! 


It is a course based on TRIAL AND ERROR, the 
best known writing book in America. The book revo- 
lutionized old-fashioned thinking about the writing 
business. Hundreds of people wrote asking for an elab- 
oration of the book in the form of lessons. The results 
is this course which has transformed the old academic 
methods of teaching writing. If you are looking for 
practical help, a proved short cut to the well paying 
commercial markets, SEND THE COUPON BELOW. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL J 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full Information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have 
(1 TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York 
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KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Criticism, collaboration, revision, editing. 
Fiction, articles, plays. 
GHOSTWRITING 
Send for information 
Criticism rates: 1000 to 3000 words, $3; 
3000 to 5000 words, $! per thousand; 
50c per thousand words, thereafter. 
Minimum fee, $3. 


Reading and report on novels — $5.00 


5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd., Phone SU 13458 
North Hollywood, California 








THIRD WRITER'S ROUND-UP and WORKSHOP 


Loula Grace Erdman, Conductor 
West Texas State College 
Canyon, Texas 
June 23-27 
FOR INFORMATION: 


Dr. Jack Walker, Sta. 1, Box 651 











ELEANOR KING 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS - NOVELS - po PLAYS - SCREEN 


rh Ww. 44th - _ en 900 
NEW YORK 36 





MU 2-6390 








SPEND YOUR VACATION WITH THE CRITIC 
WHO WROTE THE PRIZE-WINNING NOVEL 


“THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS" 
Come and live at my Writers’ Colony in N. H. for from 
1 day to 8 weeks. Tuition includes = te — instruc- 
tion, room, meals. References: WH oe W O IN N THE 

MIDWEST. Or T’ll mail = ol on for I can help 
U succeed, by mail. 
Write for illustrated brochure. 
MILDRED 1, REID, 1034 Dundee Rd., Northbrook, Illinois 


AUTHORS — WRITERS 
SCREEN STORY MARKET ON THE UPSWING 


You need a Hollywood Representative to help sell your 
books or screen stories. Complete criticism— 
Reasonable rates. 
A Service that pays in many ways. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Hollywood 28, California 














Writers, Let’s Strike 
Sir: 

Simultaneous submissions—or a writers’ strike! 

It is too bad that the mass of writers in this 
country are so widely scattered, with no organi- 
zation whatsoever, that it is impossible for them 
to call a strike against editors on the subject of 
simultaneous submissions. 

Each one of the editors who commented upon 
the subject in the May Dicest hewed straight to 
the party line; looked at the situation from a 
lofty pedestal a-top the money bags (“I pay the 
piper, so I call the tune”) ; and gave scant or no 
consideration to the writer’s problem as expressed 
by Isabel Johnston. 

Every one of Mrs. Ragsdale’s so-called “good 
reasons” are “good” only for a magazine. Miss 
Thompson’s arguments against simultaneous sub- 
missions likewise give no thought to the writer. 
The very fact that her imaginary writer sent his 
story to another magazine and saw it bought 
“as is,’ while her imaginary editor-in-chief was 
off dallying somewhere, is a reflection not upon 
the writer’s judgment but upon the magazine’s. 

Mr. Hibbs, of The Post, makes the strongest 
point, but his arguments also show scant con- 
sideration for the writer. He says, “We usually 
permit . writers . to sell manuscripts 
we reject. .’ How kind! And it certainly 
wouldn’t hurt an article writer to have two or 
more magazines keenly interested in his article. 
Mr. Hibbs, in a recent editorial in The Post, ad- 
mits he was outbid for General Eisenhower’s per- 
sonal story. This may have been bad for The 
Post but I don’t think the General complained! 

Every point brought up by all three editors 
proclaims that each looks upon the author as 
someone to be manipulated, used, and exploited 
in a special sense for the sake of the magazine. 
The impression conveyed is that the present set- 
up, while it may be bad for the writer, is good 
for the magazine. So let’s keep it that way, boys, 
and the poor old writer can get along somehow. 

E. P. SuMMERSON, 


1925 Hollywood Bivd., 
Hollywood, Fla. 











STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book ideal 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
"Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








if you want results: 

can help you. 
Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help youw sell 
highest-rate markets. 








Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
before sending your manuscript. 
Comprehensive sales and editorial aid for unestablished writers. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


he fee is very low. If you want to sell—we 


NEW YORK (36) N. Y. 
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Ist Vote For Editor-Of-Year 
Sir: 

I wish to cast an early vote for Editor-of-the- 
Year for Robert W. Lowndes, whose well-written 
and informative article on writing for the pulps 
was in the April issue of your magazine. 

Lowndes treats beginners well. I know that 
from my own experience. I was a rookie in the 
field of sports fiction when I began to send copy 
to Columbia Publications. Lowndes and his as- 
sistant, James D. Simons, were most kind, most 
patient and most helpful to me. As a result, I 
was able to break into print in two of Columbia’s 
sports books—the March issue of Super Sports 
and the July issue of Ten Story Sports. Before 
I began to send material to Columbia, I had 
made only one sale to a national magazine, an 
article, not fiction. 

Lowndes even sent the manuscript of the first 
story I had printed back to me so that I could 
study the editing. 

Wituiam F. ScuHwartz, 
402 Hotel Street, 
Pottsville, Penna. 


Name The Dog Food 


Sir: 

We are currently sponsoring a contest to 
create a name for our new animal food supple- 
ment product, which is especially designed for 
supplementary feeding to dogs, cats and fur- 
bearing animals. Free lancers who are interested 
in small animals may want to submit suggested 
names. Prizes will be $50, first prize; $25, second 
prize; $10, third prize; $5, fourth prize; and 10 
runners-up for $1 each. It is possible for a con- 
testant to win more than one prize. All entries 
must be postmarked not later than September 30. 
Further information with complete rules can be 
obtained from: 

DarrELL Warp, 

Manager of Sales Promotion, 
Seymour Packing Company, 
Topeka, Kans. 


Cartoon Market 
Sir: 

We are in the market for cartoons with in- 
dustrial-office-business slants. Ten dollars is the 
flat rate for finished drawings. We also buy type- 
written gags at $5. 

Joseru P. Aronson, Art Director, 


Consult, 
2107 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


WRITERS' CONFERENCE 


IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, BOULDER, COLO. 
JULY 21-AUGUST 8, 1952 


Distinguished Staff — Write for Information 

















SAYS ARTICLES SOLD 
PROVE THAT UNKNOWNS CAN 
WIN SUCCESS WRITING 


“After | finished my N.1.A. course, | 
tried free lancing at home. In due 
time | received my first check. Since 
then, three other publications have 
accepted my articles and poems. 
Thanks to N.I.A., | know that even 
unknowns can and will find a place 
in the — field.""—Mrs. Bessie 
M. H. Hartling, 156 Pleasant St., 
Arlington 74, Mass. 


“How de | get My Start 
as a writer?” 
HERE'S THE ANSWER 


First, don’t stop believing you can write ; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin then? There is no surer way 
than to get busy and write. 


Gain experience, the “know-how.’’ Understand how to 
use words, Then you can construct the word-buildings 
that now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 


O. Henry, Mark Twain, igten. Ring Lardner, just to 
ng a few, all first learned to use words at a newspaper 
copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Co; opy Desk 
od is today helpin; ane and women of all ages to 
yee oe their writing t helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, “350° and $100. 


Learn To Write by Writing 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. Here your talents Sad under the supervision of 
seasoned writers and critics. mphasis is placed on nage | 
you by experience. We don’t tell you to read this author an 
that author or to study his style. We don’t give you rules 
and theories to absorb. The . A. aims to teach you to 
express yourself in your own natural style. You work in your 
own home, on your own time. 


Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under a 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Suggestions 
are made. Soon you discover you are getting the “‘feel’’ of it, 
that professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy approach. 
You can see where you're going. 

When a magazine returns a atery. one seldom knows the real 
reason for the rejection. They have no time to waste giving 
constructive criticism. The I. A. tells you where you are 
wrong, and why, and shows you what to do about it. 


A Chance To Test Yourself — FREE 


Our unique Free Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you pos- 
sess the fundamental qualities necessary to successful writii 
—acute observation, dramatic instinct, imagination, etc. You’ 
enjoy taking this test. It’s free. Just mail the coupon below 
and see what our editors think about you. Newspager Institute 











of America, One Park Avenue, New York 16, (Founded 
1925.) 
— aper Institute of America 
ark Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
on me without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Warirer’s Dicest, June. 
Mr. 
ED SPITE PERI TETIP TURTLE Tere rT TR re 
POND sinister nna Aa cheese See ree Naame res eee os te 
| Ee Se eee Zone..... OS eee 
All cor di fidential. No sal will call. 7-H-562 








Copyright 1951, Newspaper Institute of America 








RICHARD K. ABBOTT, Editor 
PAT TREFZGER, Managing Editor 
ESTHER LAMB, Associate Editor 


IDA MASINI, Editorial Secretary 














CONTENTS, JUNE, 1952 


Articles 
LOVE PULPS OKAY SEX.. fA CEES 
WHERE TO SELL IN CANADA.. ee eee 
TELL ME ABOUT YOUR OPERATION..............................-.-... Amelia Lobsenz 
8 ERR UNin ei ve aE! eae ae ae ee ae Rosamond Marshall 
BOOBY TRAP FOR WRITERS: INVASION OF PRIVACY..................... Samuel Spring 
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Edited and published at 22 East -_ Se., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Twenty-five cents a copy; $2.50 the year; $5.00 for two 
years; ; ag the year in Canada and Latin America; $3.50 foreign. Subscribers s ending change of address should allow 


ys for ee to take effect and send both new and old address. Established i in 1919. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution: circulars to the 
Author's personal mailing list. 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 


cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 


We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 

of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. 
Write first if you prefer. — 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 


DEPT. W. D. 462 DREXEL BLDG. 


PHILADELPHIA 6, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Wins $200 Prize “The future belongs to those who prepare 


Sir: it ” 
I wish to report that I won a $200 second ala 2 


prize award for my original essay in the 1951 A A o ee N = L wo oO D 


Freedoms Foundation award program. 


DonaLp Dunn, Author’s representative, literary collaborator, 
Downtown YMCA Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
Kansas City, Mo ‘ CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
. , (Houghton Mifflin), Book-of-theMonth Club 
‘ recommendation; WRITE THE SHORT 
Correction No. 1 SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); and her latest 
Sir: book 111. DON’TS FOR WRITERS, pub- 
‘ lished by Gehrett-Truett-Hall. 
A number of free lance scripts intended for Radio 
the Hollywood Screen Test program have been Fiction 
addressed to C. M. Underhill, One of the scripts Professional =. 
was written by a man in Brooklyn and he in- Public Speaking 
formed me that he read in WriTEer’s YEAR Book Humor & wy \ a 


ini Prob. of the 
Training Mystery & Detective 


we were accepting free lance scripts. 
Article & Feature 


The producer of this show, Lester Lewis, 11 ‘Advertising 
East 48th Street, New York, does not accept any For Writers Newspaper 
free lance material for Hollywood Screen Test, yn 
and he does not anticipate soliciting any in the Screen 
future. (Approved for Veterans: 

Ouive O’NerL1, also non-quota Foreign Students) 
American Broadcasting Co., Inc., Established 1923 


ABC Television Center, 


New York 23, N. Y. Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 


manuscript criticism .. . Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


, amc MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 
Sir: 4949 Hollywood Blvd, Hollywood 27, California 
As secretary of the Southwest Manuscripters, 
‘I sent you the information about our group which 
you requested in a recent issue. My letter read: Courses in 
Secretary: Polly Booth. Program Chairman: Sara 
D. Sikes. Needless to say, I was astonished to see MAGAZINE WRITING 
Sara D. Sikes listed as secretary in your May is- Fiction—Non-Fiction 
sue. Besides, members are calling to inquire why 
on earth I listed someone else as secretary. 


Potty Booru, 


333 24th St., HE Magesine _nstitute, s Private ocheol Fg 

al; and operated by successful writers and editors, 
Hermosa Beach, Calif. offers practical up-to-date training in story and ar- 
ticle writing. You work in your own home. Every 
assignment you send is returned with detailed 

















Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 














Needed: One Angel criticism. 
Sir: 

Would there be, amid your readers, anyone EXPERT INSTRUCTION 
who would stake an aspiring author to a type- An experienced writer or qiitor takes you in hand, 
writer? Not a new one, just a machine that yew yt yh OF FLT 
would bat out mss, If there is such an “angel,” cosays, hort ket Ly. 4. rete 
and he would like proof of the use to which the a do. Send for FREE CATALO 08 "today 
machine would be put, I can furnish references. eS Se SE. ED, 50 Rocke 

Or am-I just dreaming? 

Please don’t suggest my buyi.g a typewriter THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC. 
on time. With four young sons to feed and Dept. 86-D, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
clothe, there are already enough time payments Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
around here. And the better half has only just Please send your free catalog, without obligation to: 
gone back to work. 

DOGIID Ss «6. 9.6:0:0:066:0.0609:00.000096 6000805060 05-006060 
Opa. Scott Hammett, 
210 Pine Street, MRE és Sous a inst aed uakiedetia sda somata 
Rome, Georgia. (Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call) 
¢ Let us know if you find an “angel.”—Ed. 
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If the oblong pieces of paper your scripts bring back are rejection slips instead of checks, agency 
assistance may be what you need. We'll be happy to see some of your work. 


SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you why, 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we’ll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 


Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for seripts up to 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on other types of 


material on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


NOTE: SAME LOCATION, BUT NEW ZONE NUMBER. 
12 
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By Alexander Samalman 


love pulps okay sex 


—outlaw gush, use male-lead “I” stories, even end unhappily. 


Read about the revolution in Editor Samalman’s love books. 


“Ves, Boys,” the old fiction writer was say- 
ing, “I’ve turned ’em out by the hundreds— 
a million words a year. Mysteries. Westerns. 
Adventure. Sea stories. Family serials—” 

“Ever write any love stories?” piped up 
a young hopeful. 

“Love stories? Hell, no! I’ll leave those 
to the old ladies. They can have the birds 
and flowers.” 

Reminds me of the time when I, a young 
newspaperman, was given my first assign- 
ment by a tough managing editor named 
Kelley. I covered the story, then wrote it 
up straight, mindful of the stern code which 
demands that a news story tell Who, What, 
Why, When, Where—minus all frills. But 
Kelley had probably never read the books. 
He scanned my story and looked at me with 
an indulgent smile. 

“You’ve got all the facts down, son,” he 
said, “but I’ll have to go over the story and 
give it the birds and flowers.” 

Perhaps the writer who snorted his con- 
tempt of love stories had good reason for his 
attitude, but it is hard to understand, from 
a practical standpoint, why he abjured ro- 
mantic fiction. The fact is that everybody, 
everybody, is equipped by experience to 
write love stories. There is no life so mean 
that it has not been touched by love, 
thoughts of love or the desire for love, and 
this reality of love, thought of love or de- 
sire for love can be transmuted into love 


Love pulp markets on page 18. 


fiction. Western fiction or detective fiction 
requires research and specialized knowl- 
edge, but you can write a love story without 
knowing anything—except how to write. 


Here we strike a paradox. While the love 
story is within every writer’s range, it is one 
of the most difficult types of stories to write 
well. There is nothing so sickening and dis- 
heartening as a really bad love story. The 
difference between a good love story and a 
bad one is frequently the difference between 
honest emotion and sentimental gush. The 
trend is away from gush and toward emo- 
tion. The old hush-hush days produced the 
gush—which lingered long after the prud- 
ery was gone. 

The typical gush-packed story regarded 
love as a cataclysmic event rather than as 
a part of our daily lives. It looked on a kiss 
as the culmination of all desires and 
dreams. Every male was a Sir Galahad—ex- 
cept, of course, the villyun—and every 
young lady was a fleshless, bloodless bundle 
of ignorance. There isn’t much point in 
quoting horrible examples. Out of context 
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they seem almost harmless. It’s the whole 
story, not an isolated paragraph, which con- 
stitutes gush. But the typical gushy story of 
the salable type, which may still be seen in 
some love fiction magazines, includes pur- 
ple passages like this: 

With the odor of roses befogging her 
brain, with the moonlight weaving en- 
chantment in her hair, her indiffer- 
ence, her armor of reserve slipped away 
and a sense of intoxication started from 
somewhere deep, deep inside of her, 
slowly at first and then like a tidal 
wave swept over and through her. It 





was more than any girl could stand, 
and her mouth answered his. An etern- 
ity later he released her, and an invol- 
untary little moan escaped her as she 
pushed him away. “You are very for- 
ward, Jim,” she said. 

Or this: 

“You’re so lovely—so sweet and soft 
and lovely—” 

“No!” she gasped. “Please, please, 
no—oh, no—” 

But it was too late. His mouth had 
found hers, hard and demanding, and 
his kiss seemed to tear the whole uni- 
verse apart like a bolt of lightning. 
Blindly, limp with an answering hun- 
ger over which she had no control, 
she clung to him, her hands trembling 
eagerly against the dark mass of his 
midnight hair. But like the shock of a 
chill wave, sanity engulfed her just as 





A native New Yorker, born in 1904, Samal- 
man is the senior editor of Standard Maga- 
zines, Inc., and the editor of Thrilling Love, 
Exciting Love, Popular Love, The Phan- 
tom Detective, and Thrilling Detective. He 
started as a manuscript reader on the old 
Pearson’s Magazine and has now been 
with Publisher Ned Pines for over 20 years. 
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she drew back. While her body still 
trembled, while her heart still raced, 
scorn for herself and for him surged 
up cold as ice from the deep well of 
her being. Kissing him that way—let- 
ting him kiss her. . . . 

These are actual quotations from stories 

by a couple of leading writers in the field. 


An example of good emotional writing? 
Let’s see how Susan Seavy handles a kissing 
episode in a story we've just bought for 
Thrilling Love: 


It was late when he brought her 
home. They stood in the yard for a 
moment, watching the moon dip to- 
ward the west, unable to break the 
force that held them together. Then 
he kissed her. He had kissed her be- 
fore—but not like this. It was as if 
suddenly the thought of separation 
was too much. A wild passion had 
burst from some hidden part of him 
and made his hands hard and hurting, 
holding her helpless. And Moira had 
felt in herself a weakness, a trembling 
desire, an ecstasy too much to bear. It 
frightened her, this new thing in itself. 
She struggled against it, and against 
him. He was no longer Michael. He 
was a stranger. A stranger with a terri- 
ble white, strained face. 


Note the concrete, down-to-earth presenta- 
tion, the absence of stereotyped generaliza- 
tions. We are made to feel that Moira is a 





girl with blood in her veins, capable of de- 
sire and fear, rather than a sprite watching 
a display of fireworks somewhere in the 
firmament. 


It is true that the magazine love story is 
now, as ever, mainly concerned with the 
preliminaries of romance and cannot go 
too deeply into the facts of life. There is a 
particular audience which prefers its love 
fiction pure—the audience at which the so- 
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called love pulps (I prefer to call them fic- 
tion magazines) are aimed. But this audi- 
ence, like every other audience, is growing 
up. Readers may not want their love stories 
moved into the bedroom, but they’re willing 
to acknowledge. that the bedroom exists. 
They may not want to be admitted to the 
delivery room, but they’re willing to grant 
that a woman, even an unmarried woman, 
may sometimes have a baby—and without 
benefit of stork. Roughly speaking, the love 
story of today implicitly, though perhaps 
not explicitly, accepts the facts of life. 


Give ’Em Contradictions and Complexities 


Light-hearted or grim, careless or grave, 
the love story must have flesh-and-blood 
characters in order to be effective. These 
characters must be real people like you and 
me, subject to the troubles, contradictions, 
complexities and ambivalent emotions we 
know. Here’s the opening of “The Wander- 
ing Heart,” by Hope Campbell, in the 
Summer Popular Love: 


In the apartment-house elevator, 
Colleen Matson always smiled at him. 
Ten-G always smiled back, with an 
impersonal friendly appreciation of 
smooth gold hair and smart black 
career-girl suits and high-heeled tricky 
shoes which almost brought her to his 
shoulder. 


Colleen wasn’t smiling in apprecia- 
tion of the breadth of those shoulders 
or his height, or even the irregular 
dark handsomeness of his lean face. 
Stark secret guilt brought that look of 
sunny greeting into her big blue eyes. 

Can’t you just see that apartment house— 
that girl and boy? Hope Campbell, an ex- 
tremely skilled writer, manages to pack an 
amazing amount of information into those 
two short paragraphs. The single term 
“Ten-G” tells us that our two characters 


both live in an apartment house at least 10 
stories high. We get a good notion of the 
relative sizes of the boy and the girl. We 
find out that Colleen is a career girl, that 
the man is kindly and appreciative of 
beauty. All this has been told to us without 
halting the narrative and the yarn has been 
brought to the point where we know that 
the girl has feelings of guilt. What is she 
guilty of? We’ve met and seen the char- 
acters and we want to know more about 
them. 


In most instances, it is necessary to make 
a leading character likable in order to gain 
the full interest and sympathy of the reader. 
The moment the reader suspects that the 
heroine is prissy, stupid or afraid of her 
shadow, the story begins to lose its appeal. 
Let’s look at a favorite bad dodge authors 
use in characterizing their heroines. Here’s 
an example: 





Most any young girl, seeing him thus 
for the first time, would have relented 
or succumbed entirely. But Janey was 
not just any young girl. As he had just 
realized, she was exceptional. 


That’s all. Not a word in the story tells 
you why Janey is exceptional—and noth- 
ing she does or says shows her to be ex- 
ceptional. Again, when an author claims 
a character has a sense of humor, it’s only 
fair to place her in a situation where that 
sense of humor can be demonstrated. The 
same is true of any quality the author may 
wish to bestow on his creation. 


>. 


You Can Even Forget the Kisses 


Conflict in the love story is about the 
same as conflict in any other story-——except 
that actual physical conflict is sometimes 
out of place. The conflict should be of 
hearts and minds. Sometimes conflict can 
be between hero and heroine; sometimes 
both of them are pitted against some out- 
side factor. Very often the conflict may 
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be expressed in the struggle of the man 
and woman to thrive in a hostile environ- 
ment. Occasionally, a love story with a 
minimum of conflict will sell because of 
its profound and moving revelation of hu- 
man emotions. 

More and more, the love theme has be- 
come an integral part of Westerns, mys- 
teries, fantasies, and what have you. 
The difference is often merely one of em- 
phasis; in a detective story, for example, 
the love theme takes second place to the 
murder. In a straight love story, too, there 
is frequently a secondary theme. One 
of the main dangers in plotting a love story 
is plugging a secondary theme which be- 
comes so interesting that it obscures the 
love interest. Countless love stories have 
been rejected for this reason. Suppose 
a love story is written about a girl de- 


tective. If the details of a case are given 
and she solves the case, thereby winning the 
man she’s had her eye on, the result may 
be a love story. But if the case is so in- 
teresting that neither the girl nor the 
reader gives a hang as to the outcome of 
her love affair, no last-paragraph kissing 
will make up for the lack of genuine love 
emotion in the story. 

Those last-paragraph kisses, by the way, 
with which every love story used to end, 
are no longer an absolute requirement. 
Time was when, if they weren’t in the ori- 
ginal script, the editor would oblige his 
readers by adding a corny tag. Today 
stories end with a kiss only when the plot 
and treatment call for it. Love stories have 
even been known to end unhappily—and 
get published. In Popular Love for Summer 
there is a story entitled “Till We Love 
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Again,” by Roy Lopez, which is definitely 
a tragedy, ending with a death. Though the 
story has a note of hopefulness, its ending 
cannot be construed as happy. Also, Susan 
Seavy’s “Strange Courage,” which appears 
in August Thrilling Love, ends without the 
solution of the hero and heroine’s prob- 
lems. There’s a hint that the situation 
might eventually work out happily but, 
essentially, the ending of this story is un- 


happy. 


“8 Gimmicks I Abhor’”’ 


The question beginning writers ask most 
frequently is: “What kind of story do you 
want?” This simple query is a stumper. 
There’s always a way of evading it—“‘Read 
our magazine and see.” But the magazine 
is not always filled with those ideal stories 
the editor wants to buy. No matter what 
reply he receives to the inevitable question, 
the writer may conclude that “This editor 
doesn’t know what he wants.” He will 
be perfectly right. If the editor knew ex- 
actly the story he wanted, he’d dictate it 
to a stenographer himself. It’s up to the 
author to create a story that will make the 
editor exclaim, “This is just what I want!” 


The love story used to be surrounded by 
a great many taboos, but writers today 
do not have to take these into account. 
Love stories can be about married or single 
characters of any and all ages, can involve 
love at first sight, can show the seamy 
side. But there are two gimmicks I abhor 
in love stories, though I have let both get 
by on occasion. One is a story in which 
the heroine learns of the hero’s loyalty or 
perfidy through eavesdropping. The other 
is a story in which the conflict is resolved 
by having the unwanted third party to a 
triangular romance picked off by an auto- 
mobile or killed in a train wreck. I also 
dislike the following: 

1. Stories in which sisters or cousins are 
rivals in love, and the unsympathetic sister 
or cousin is meaner than any normal person 
would be. 

2. Doctor-nurse stories in which the doc- 
tor finds out he loves the nurse only after 
she assists in a very difficult emergency. 


3. Stories in which one “wised-up” girl 


coaches a more timid soul in the art of 
hooking a man. 

4. Stories in which a man or girl picks 
up a stray dog or child and falls in love 
with the owner or guardian. 


5. Stories in which a dancer pretends to 
love his dancing partner until he gets to be 
big-time (usually through her promotional 
efforts) and feels he doesn’t need her any 
more. 

6. Stories in which a girl gets a proposal 
from an absolute stranger who needs a wife 
in order to impress his rich uncle or for 
some other outlandish reason. 

Okay, okay. So you’ve seen plots like 
those in magazines put out by our com- 
pany. Well, I still don’t like them and I 
buy them only when they are very well 
done. Almost any plot can be dressed up 
to look like new if the author is clever 
enough. But it’s always wiser to avoid 
trite plots. 

Most stories in the love magazines still 
are written in the third person from a 
female point of view, though an occasional 
first-person or male-angle story is used. 
There is great leeway in the lengths of 
stories since most love story magazines 
present a potpourri of novelettes and short 
stories of varied lengths. Let’s analyze the 
Summer issue of Popular Love, which con- 
tains 10 stories, to see how the material 
varies with regard to point of view and 
kindred elements. Out of the 10 stories, 
seven are written from the female point of 
view, two from the male point of view, 
and one is from an omniscient author’s 
point of view. Two of the stories are writ- 
ten in the first person. They are not con- 
fession stories, but regular love stories writ- 
ten from the “I” angle. In one case the 
“T” is a man, in the other, a girl. Of the 
10 stories, three are humorous. One story 
is a gag short-short. One novelette deals 
frankly with one of today’s major problems 
—the sex criminal. A study of this issue 
proves that the horizon of the love writer 
has widened. 

Many confession stories arrive at my 
desk, posing as bona fide love short stories. 
It is easy to detect these. They differ from 
love stories because they make no attempt 
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to follow the basic technique of the short 
story; they are simple narratives rather 
than plotted stories. In writing first per- 
son love stories, avoid the confessional tone 
unless you offer the story as a confession per 
se. Occasionally, a love story magazine will 
use a confession as a special feature. 


The Gals Write the Gush 


Strangers to the publishing business fre- 
quently ask whether love stories are writ- 
ten by men or women. There are love writ- 
ers of both sexes, of course, and there is 
not too much difference in their products. 
The few who still produce very gushy 
stories are women, though only a small per- 
centage of women writers use that style. 
Among women love story writers whose 
work is worth studying are Hope Campbell, 
Mona Farnsworth, Dorothy Brodine, Coral 
Lee Baxter, Alice Warner, Viola Cornett, 
Maurine Gee, Frances Scotland, Helen 
Ahern, Vina Lawrence, Ruth Herbert, 
Ruth Ives, Beth Brown, Karen Cookson, 
Peggy Gaddis, Shelby Steger, Ruth Brandao 
Ferrarri. There are also a number of newer 
writers who merit watching: E. E. Shaffer, 
Louise Knickmeyer, Vera Elinor Dutter, 
Hazel Palmer, Beulah B. Cannaday. That 
was ladies first—now for the men. Good 
love stories have been written by Philip 
Ketchum, Roy Lopez, H. Thompson Rich, 
Walter Marquiss, Bill Severn, Jean Francis 
Webb, Roger Shields, Jerrold Beim, Nard 
Jones, David Loren, Louis Arthur Cun- 
ningham, and Arch Whitehouse. Every 
year, we introduce at least half-a-dozen 
new writers with their first stories—which 
should answer those pessimists who think 
newcomers have no chance. 

How can a beginning writer learn to do 
love stories? 

First, read five or six love story maga- 
zines from cover to cover, become entirely 
absorbed in the material, let it seep into 
your mind. You will get a good general 
impression of the spirit and aura of love 
fiction. 

Second, forget all the stories you have 
read. 

Third, look into your own heart and 
pluck out your own memories. Think of 
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your friends and of those you and they 
have loved in every relationship of life. 
Have a story to tell, but let it grow out 
of your characters; don’t twist your char- 
acters around to make them fit into an 
arbitrary story pattern. Express yourself in 
a frank, genuine manner, and write orna- 
mentally when your story requires it—but 
never ornately. Invest the story with the 
depth of the emotional hunger which is 
in your own heart, as it is in every heart, 
and that story, be it gay or grim, trivial 
or important, will be a living thing, not 
merely a collection of paragraphs. 

A list of markets for love stories is ap- 
pended to this article. If a true list were 
made, it would be encyclopedic—it might 
include every publication in the world. For 
hardly a story exists that has not been in- 
spired by some form of love or has not 
within it a little gleam of love. We are 
merely listing, however, those love fiction 
magazines commonly designated as pulps. 
So be it! 


The Love Market 


All-Story Love, Popular Publications, 
Inc., 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. Bi-monthly, 25c. Peggy Graves, edi- 
tor. Uses one strong, dramatic novelette 
which must be motivated by love, but 
which can have a background of mystery 
and adventure, 12,000-word maximum. 
Shorter novelettes: 7,000 to 8,500. Short 
stories: 4,000 to 5,000. Ic a word, on ac- 
ceptance. 


Exciting Love, Better Publications, Inc., 
10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Quarterly, 25c. Alexander Samalman, edi- 
tor. Uses one long novel which is pur- 
chased by arrangement. Also short stories 
of all lengths, from 1,000 to 7,000 words. 
Strong emotional appeal and realism pre- 
ferred. lc and up, on acceptance. 


Fifteen Love Stories, Popular Publica- 
tions, Inc., 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. Bi-monthly, 25c. Peggy Graves, 
editor. Romantic love stories. Maximum 
for novelettes: 10,000 words. Short nove- 
lettes to 8,500. Short stories: 3,500 to 5,000. 
lc, on acceptance. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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By Raymond Argyle 


where to sell in 


CANADA 


Nor LONG aco those in-the-know in the 
East Block of Canada’s Parliament Build- 
ings at Ottawa took the strings off the 
Canadian dollar. Formerly devalued at 90 
cents on the U. S. dollar, the Bank of Can- 
ada note now is running neck and neck 
with its American counterpart. What has 
this got to do with a market letter from 
Canada? Business—including the publish- 
ing business—is going pretty well on the 
north side of the 49th parallel. 

Despite the tremendous circulation of 
American periodicals in Canada, the Do- 
minion’s magazine industry has made not- 
able strides in the past decade. Grappling 
with paper shortages, rising production 
costs and other universal publishing prob- 
lems, Canadian magazines have hit a com- 
bined 10,000,000 circulation mark in a 
country of 14,000,000 people, deluged by 
U. S. periodicals. 

Good markets are open to both U. S. and 
Canadian writers. For Canadians, of course, 
the home market is their best outlet be- 
cause many Canadian magazines require 
the bulk of their copy to be of domestic 
origin. But, as one editor told us a while 
back, “It’s not only got to be Canadian, 
but it’s got to be good!” Aside from news 
on the sizable French-language publishing 
industry in Quebec, here’s the latest Can- 
adian market information. All magazines 
are monthly, unless otherwise noted. 

Canada’s “blue laws” prohibit publica- 





tion of Sunday newspapers in all but two 
provinces. Consequently, a few big na- 
tional weekend papers have grown up in 
place of the typical U. S. Sunday papers. 
The Star Weekly, 80 King St. W., To- 
ronto, Ont. Gwen Cowley, fiction editor; 
Jeannette Finch, article editor. Loaded 
with calendar art and Canadian and for- 
eign news articles, plus a complete novel 
and picture section, The Star Weekly is 
looking for articles with “a strong in-the- 
news lead, written in popular style, well 
anecdoted, fact packed and colorful.” Arti- 
cles are needed on new developments and 
trends in the political, industrial and med- 
ical fields; profiles of prominent persons in 
world news; trends and personalities in 
sports; unusual nature and true adventure 
tales; the Hollywood and entertainment 
world. Lengths: 500 to 2000 words. Pay- 
ment varies. Romance novels and roman- 
tic short stories are in demand fiction- 
wise. Requirements are for “colorful 
stories, full of action, up-to-date, appeal- 
ing to all the family, with romantic set- 
tings, murder, mystery, suspense, pioneer, 
adventure and sport.” Fiction must be fast 
moving and well written. Taboos cover 
stories on gangsters, politics, war, the news- 
paper business, Hollywood, or subjects of 
questionable morality. Lengths: 1500 to 
5000 words for short stories, 10,000 to 30,- 
000 words for serials, and 50,000 words for 
novels. Rates vary, but are quoted as “high- 
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est in Canada.” The Star also uses some 
sonnet-length poetry and impersonal nature 
verse, plus a lot of pictures, at good rates, 
for its picture section. 


Weekend Picture Magazine, 231 St. 
James St. W., Montreal, Que. A newcomer 
to the Canadian publishing scene, Week- 
end has a circulation of nearly a million 
as a Saturday supplement to 17 daily pa- 
pers. Fiction: Looking for “short stories 
of all kinds suitable for family reading.” 
Lengths: 1000 to 1400 words for short- 
shorts, 1800 to 2500 words for short stories. 
Minimum rate is $250, on acceptance. Gen- 
eral articles: A limited market for material 
of Canadian or general interest. Query be- 
fore submitting. 

The Standard, 231 St. James St. W., 
Montreal. Not in the market now; carrying 
Weekend Picture Magazine. 


First-Class Magazines 


First-class magazines represent a limited 
field in Canada. Lack of mass markets in 
the U. S. sense tends to hold down the 
number of general first-class Canadian 
magazines. 

Maclean’s, 481 University Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. Pierre Berton, article editor; Janice 
Tyrwhitt, fiction editor. The pearl of the 
big Maclean-Hunter publishing chain, 
Maclean’s is Canada’s leading magazine. 
Published twice monthly, it stresses infor- 
mation first, entertainment second. Mac- 
lean’s “primary goal has been to tell Can- 
adians about their own country and to tell 
them about the larger world in relation to 
their own country.” No strict style require- 
ments here. Maclean’s is interested in arti- 
cles of national interest on topical subjects, 
on Canadiana (any interesting Canadian 
subject), personality stories, pieces on con- 
troversial subjects, topical articles on main 
international issues of the day, science and 
medicine, and how-to articles with a “you” 
angle. Prefers 200 to 500-word outlines 
first. Article lengths: 3000 to 5000 words. 
Minimum payment: $200. A seven-page 
folio detailing Maclean’s article require- 
ments is available from Editor Berton on 
request. Maclean’s runs only two fiction 
pieces an issue, and these must have family 
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interest. Lengths: about 5000 words. Mi- 
nimum payment: $250. Rates for cartoons 
start at $15. 

New Liberty, 182 Bloor St. West, Toron- 
to, Ont. Keith A. Knowlton, editor, says, 
“Our fiction requirements fall into two 
categories: short stories of 2000 to 3000 
words and short-shorts of 800 to 1500 
words. Generally speaking, we buy stories 
in all subject categories, though we have 
a strong and continuing need for yarns with 
romance themes. In the article field, we’re 
primarily interested in the profile story 
(stories of well-known personalities, _ of 
course), but our interests lie, too, in strong, 
provocative articles on controversial themes, 
as well as in articles of the self-help type 
and those dealing with new medical devel- 
opments.” Payment for both fiction and 
articles ranges from 2 to 5 cents a word. 

Mayfair, 481 University Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. H. C. Manning, editor. A general 
magazine for the upper-income audience, 
Mayfair uses no fiction but buys 5 or 6 
liberally-illustrated articles a month. May- 
fair is interested in manuscripts on “travel, 
personalities, entertainment, theatre, com- 
munity service, and new interest material.” 
Such subjects, if not Canadian, should have 
particular interest to Canadians. Also uses 
cartoons. Article lengths: 1500 to 3000 
words. Rate: 3 cents a word. 


Second-Class Magazines 


The Montrealer, 770 St. Antoine St., 
Montreal, Que. A. M. Beatty, editor. The 
Montrealer will consider fiction, articles, 
pictures and cartoons on almost any sub- 
ject, “anything that is well done.” Lengths: 
1200 to 3000 words. Rates for fiction and 
articles to $100, cartoons to $10. 

Canadian Geographical Journal, 36 EI- 
gin St., Ottawa, Ont. Gordon M. Dallyn, 
editor. Editorial requirements are for “illus- 
trated articles of good literary standard 
with a geographical background or signifi- 
cance, mostly Canadian subjects.” Lengths: 
1000 to 3500 words. Rate: 1% cents per 
word up, with extra for pictures. 

Leisure, 347 Adelaide St. W., Toronto, 
Ont. Andrew D. MacLean, editor. For- 
merly known as Boating, Leisure has 
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been re-styled into a Canadian Holiday. 
Stresses masculine appeal “to active men 
not content to loaf away their leisure 
hours.” Needs articles about the outdoors, 
travel, motoring, hunting and fishing, hob- 
bies. Lengths: 2500 to 3000 words. Pay- 
ment: $50 to $100. Leisure is also in the 
market for comic art along New Yorker 
lines; payment: $25 to $50 for pages, $10 
for 2 columns. 

Canadian Business, 524 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Montreal, Que. Howard Gamble, 
editor. Official organ of the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce, Canadian Business 
is in the market for articles dealing with 
business and public affairs in Canada: 
industrial relations, personnel management, 
science and research, taxation, health, mar- 
ket research, etc. Articles must be specific, 
“not of a general descriptive nature,” and 
not dependent on a current news item. Also 
in the market for a little fiction and some 
humorous pieces. Lengths: 1000 to 2500 
words. Rates to 4 cents a word. 

The Beaver, Hudson’s Bay House, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. Clifford P. Wilson, 
editor. Historical and topical articles on 
the Canadian north and northwest, particu- 
larly dealing with the Hudson’s Bay 
Company empire, comprise the main fare 
of this magazine. Not interested in fiction, 
but will consider “articles written by recog- 
nized authorities or by people who travel 
in the north and write of what they have 
seen rather than of what they have read.” 
Also uses some book reviews. Rates vary; 
lengths to 2,500 words. 

Canadian Homes and Gardens, 481 Uni- 
versity Ave., Toronto, Ont.*Jean McKinley, 
editor. A service magazine for home-owners 
and gardeners, Canadian Homes and 
Gardens represents a limited market. What 
articles CHG does buy from free lancers are 
how-to’s on home or garden improvements. 
Length: 500 to 1000 words, illustrations 
preferred. Rate: $15 to $100 per piece. 


Women’s Magazines 

Canadian Home Journal, 73 Richmond 
St. W., Toronto, Ont. Mary Etta Macpher- 
son, editor. Articles usually by assignment, 
but fiction “a continuing need.” Canadian 


Home Journal will consider “short stories 
of romance or real life problems, or having 
high entertainment value.” Lengths: 2000 
to 6000 words. Payment by arrangement 
but rates tops. Pays $15 to $30 for cartoons 
“in good taste.” 

Chatelaine, 481 University Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. Lotta Dempsey, editor. A service mag- 
azine for the “modern Canadian woman,” 
Chatelaine will consider a wide variety of 
manuscripts, fiction and articles. Fiction 
must have women’s appeal, dealing with 
romance or modern problems in a realistic 
manner. Articles are on any Canadian 
subject of interest to women, interesting 
personality pieces, controversial subjects of 
Canadian origin or of interest in Canada. 
Also anything on modern problems in edu- 
cation, the family, marriage, etc. Prefers 
query first. 


Outdoor Magazines 


Forest and Outdoors, 4795 St. Catherine 
St. W., Montreal, Que. R. J. Cooke, editor. 
Official organ of the Canadian Forestry 
Association, Forest and Outdoors is looking 
for articles on “hunting, fishing, forestry 
conservation, and particularly needs how- 
to-do-it pieces on all phases of outdoors, 50 
to 250 words, with or without pictures.” 
Editor Cooke adds that “writing should 
have dramatic quality—too many stories 
have prosaic leads.” He needs photo fea- 
tures on the outdoors, 6 to 8 photos. Rates 
by arrangement, not less than 142 cents a 
word, $3 for pictures. Lengths to 2000 
words for feature articles. Material must 
have Canadian background. No fiction. 

Hunting and Fishing in Canada, 1410 
Stanley St., Montreal, Que. Ernest E. Shep- 
ard, editor. Editorial requirements are for 
outdoor stories on Canada, not over 2500 
words. Rates to 2 cents a word. 

Rod and Gun in Canada, Gardenvale, 
Que. K. Marshman, editor. Will consider 
“stories and articles on actual experiences 
of practical sportsmen in Canada, prefer- 
ably illustrated with action photographs.” 
Lengths: 1500 to 1800 words. Payment: 1 
to 114 cents a word. 

(To be concluded next month, when Canadian 
farm, religious, and trade journals will be listed.) 
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henge ARE a small group of people in 
the United States who are willing 
suckers for that conversational gambit, “Let 
me tell you about my operation.” They are 
the men and women who make a living 
writing medical articles for the general and 
women’s slicks — they never know when 
they might pick up a story idea. 

Would you consider it boring to listen to 
someone’s account of what the doctor did 
to him during a routine physical examina- 
tion? Well, a recent issue of Redbook ran 
a lead article by the well-known health and 
science writer, J. D. Radcliff, on exactly 
that subject. Titled “What Your Doctor 
Sees in You,” the article described and ex- 
plained the meaning of the routine tests— 
blood pressure, urinalysis, hemoglobin, 
biopsy, basal metabolism—that the doctor 
gives. On the other hand, you can do a 
story as complex as one about the use of 
Sulfhydryl, a new drug for the treatment of 
eye injuries caused by burns. This piece 





“What Happens To Your Newborn Baby?” 
(October, 1951, Today’s Woman), is the 
story of one baby’s life in the nursery. I 
went to the nursery daily for eight days 
and followed a baby through his routine. 
The remainder of my research (besides the 
experience of my own child’s birth) con- 
sisted of talking to the hospital’s obstetri- 
cians, pediatricians, and nurses, and to the 
City Health doctors responsible for inspect- 
ing newborn nurseries. Finally, I visited 
other nurseries for a comparison of condi- 
tions. 

Soon afterward I did two other articles 
directly from my child’s experiences: one 
on the three-in-one inoculation (diphtheria, 
whooping cough and tetanus) that is given 
children during the first year of life and 
one on birth certificates. I did the inocula- 
tion article because I learned through con- 
versation with my child’s doctor that the 
new trend is to give the inoculation earlier 
in life than formerly. 


ell me about your operation 


How to write medical articles for the 


general and women’s interest slicks. 


By Amelia Lobsenz 


. 


was sold to Woman’s Home Companion by 
Kate Holiday. 

In my own case, I’ve found that my best 
medical stories come out of my personal 
experiences. Because I have a two-year-old 
son, pediatrics has become my medical 
specialty. I began this specialty in the hos- 
pital nursery where my son, Michael, spent 
the first eight days of his life. As a mother, 
I was curious to know exactly what went 
on in the newborn baby nursery, from 
which parents are excluded. I went back a 
few months later to find out. The article, 
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The birth certificate story was simply how 
to get one, where, and why you need one. 
This subject, incidentally, has recently ap- 
peared in both Readers Digest and This 
Week, preving that the perennial medical 
subject can always be sold. 


For instance, each summer the maga- 
zines are filled with articles about sunburn 
or polio; each winter the usual crop of 
stories about colds and winter diets appears. 
Take last July as an example: Woman’s 
Home Companion ran a piece entitled 
“The Sun and You,” by J. D. Radcliff, 
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pointing out that skin cancer may be the 
result of too much sun over the years. 
Esquire had “Watch That Sunburn,” by 
Gordon Ashmead, and Today’s Health’s 
article on the sun concerned itself with 
sunglasses. Polio got its usual treatment in 
‘Don’t Be Afraid of Polio,” by Albert Q. 
Maisel, in Look and in “My Wife’s a 
Polio,” by James M. Liston, in Better 
Homes and Gardens. 

To make an old subject new, you might 
use a new scientific discovery, like the de- 
velopment of antihistamines, which came 
in for their share of articles, or simply a 
new twist, as in the Esquire article on sun- 
burn, which claimed that blue-eyed blondes 
of English, Scottish or Irish ancestry are 
most susceptible to skin cancer. Your idea 
doesn’t have to be revolutionary, just new 
enough or different enough. Wonder drugs 
are old hat now, yet Ernest Lehman had a 
piece in Cosmo on “Are Wonder Drugs 
Losing Their Punch?” Polio got the op- 
posite twist by John Lear in the Collier’s 
article, “Polio Is Losing Its Punch.” Re- 
ducing diets are no new subject, but Eliza- 
beth Woody did “The Eat-All-You-Want 
Reducing Diet” for Holiday. A personal 
experience angle can sometimes sell such a 
story. Examples: “I Conquered Cancer” 
by Suzanne Wright in Parade, and “I 
Fought Cancer and Won” by Beverly Sonn- 
tag in Redbook. When the writer comes 
across what he believes is a new idea or a 
new approach, he should check the Reader’s 
Guide to Periodical Literature to see if his 
piece has been done and how often. 

A medical article may be about mental 
or physical health, but physical health 
articles predominate, maybe 15 to 1. The 


average writer should be more hesitant 
about tackling mental health articles, pri- 
marily because they are harder to sell, but 
also because he probably will know less 
about the subject and will find it harder to 
handle. 

Every now and then a completely new 
medical subject appears. My husband and 
I did the first expose of persons who pose 
as psychiatrists in “Beware of Psycho- 
quacks” for This Week. The article was 
picked up by two digest publications, 
quoted in a best-seller, and has since been 
followed by a dozen more pieces on the 





same subject. The term “psychoquack” 
has actually become part of the language. 
That was an exciting story to do. We en- 
rolled as students in phony correspondence 
schools and learned “Practical Meta- 
physics,” “Personal Mysticism,” “Esoteric 
Masonry.” We visited psychoquacks, posing 
as patients, and found that we suffered 
from inferiority complexes and overinflated 
egos at the same time. We were paranoiac, 
maniac, schizophrenic, and introverted— 
each psychoquack gave us different ail- 
ments, all easily curable for a fat fee. 
How do you get ideas for medical 
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articles? The best ways are personal experi- 
ence, reading the medical stories in med- 
ical journals and newspapers, and conver- 
sations with your own doctor-acquaint- 
ances. I have found the following medical 
journals good sources for article ideas: The 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, 536 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIL; 
The Journal of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation, 222 E. Superior St., Chicago, IIl.; 
and The American Journal of Public 
Health and the Nation’s Health, 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. My idea for 
“Babies Born to Tragedy—-SAVED!” (To- 
day's Woman, April, 1951) came to me 
when I read a news release sent out by the 
public relations department of a large baby 
products firm. The release described re- 
cent scientific advances to conquer con- 
genital anomalies. It was mainly concerned 
with the work of its own firm, but it gave 
me a springboard for a medical article. 

I queried Today's Woman and got a go- 
ahead. I always query, and never start 
work on a long piece until I know an 
editor wants it. But a beginning writer 
can’t expect an editor who doesn’t know 
his writing to give him a go-ahead on a 
query. The beginner must gamble the 
time and write the medical piece. After he 
sells a magazine a few articles, he can start 
querying. The medical query should be as 
“factful” as possible. Here’s a query I sent 
to Today's Woman: 

It has just come to my attention that doctors 
have found a new way to give young babies 
faster immunity to diphtheria, whooping cough 
and tetanus. Experiments have proved that 
babies only two and three months old can be 
well protected against these illnesses by the now 
virtually universal three-in-one innoculation. 

Previously pediatricians waited until a child 
was five or six months old, but this is obviously 
dangerous since 60 per cent of all whooping 
cough deaths occur in children under six months 
of age. And more babies are susceptible to diph- 
theria than ever before because they no longer 
inherit immunity from their mothers; the 
mothers simply haven’t come in contact with the 
germ to build up the initial protection against it. 

Dr. Morris Greenberg, director of the New 
York City Health Department’s Bureau of Pre- 
ventable Diseases, has agreed to cooperate with 
me on such an article. 

I believe it would make a nice 1000-word 
piece for you, and I hope to hear from you. 


I always send a letter query on short sub- 


jects and a longer query on big pieces, such 
as the congenital anomaly article. The 
course of that article is typical of the re- 
search involved in a full-length medical 
story. 

I went to the public relations office of 
the baby products firm for further informa- 
tion and was referred by them to the Chil- 
dren’s Medical Center in. Boston, which is 
doing pioneer work in the correction of 
congenital anomalies — those physical de- 
fects children are occasionally born with. 
I flew to Boston the next day and spent 
several busy days talking to top-notch spe- 
cialists at the hospital and following them 
about on their daily rounds. I saw one 
doctor who handles nothing but cleft palate 
and harelip surgery, one who is famous for 
his operations on defective hearts, and an- 
other who specializes in intestinal opera- 
tions. If you are squeamish, you can be 
frequently shocked at what a doctor will 
casually point out. I’ve been escorted by 
doctors into wards marked: “Danger — 
Keep Out — Highly Contagious”; and one 
sign that frightened me as a new mother 
read: “This is the Polio Ward.” I’ve been 
dressed in a white jacket and surgical mask 
and introduced as “Doctor Lobsenz” to 
facilitate my entering operating rooms. 
More than once I’ve been afraid that the 
new “doctor” would dishonor her profes- 
sion by fainting. 

In the congenital anomaly article, as in 
all medical stories, I did a good deal of 
library research and reading. Usually I go 
to both the public library and to the near- 
est medical library and study my subject. 
Then, when I’ve completed my other re- 
search, I’m apt to return to the library to 
fill in any gaps. 

After Boston I went to the Philadelphia 
Children’s Hospital for more interviews 
and to watch more operations. I did the 
same thing at several New York hospitals. 





A full-time free lancer for the past 5 years, 
Amelia Lobsenz has sold over 100 articles. 
Until her husband, Norman Lobsenz, was 
made managing editor of Quick, she col- 
laborated with him. Now she is writing 
alone and turning out teen-age books as 
well as articles. 
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Such research may seem repetitious, but 
in each place I found something new or 
unusual to include in my story. And in 
each place I found new anecdotes, so 
necessary to enliven a medical piece. 

Sometimes you have to talk to a dozen 
doctors to get one useable anecdote. Doc- 
tors hate to give anecdotes for fear that 
you will either use patients’ names (though 
you know you can’t) or will tell the story 
so well that someone will be recognized. 
Also, nothing seems to excite doctors; their 
whole lives are so exciting that the drama 
they experience has to be pointed out to 
them. On my story for Parents’, “Should 
Women with Heart Disease Have Chil- 
dren?,” I didn’t get a decent anecdote 
until I saw my fifth doctor. He told me a 
wonderful story about a woman who had 
heart disease and was told never to have 
children. The woman went ahead, sur- 
vived, and the child she should not have 
had became a famous heart surgeon. He 
was the first doctor I’d seen, who had no 
anecdotes for me. 

In the medical article, as in other ar- 
ticles, you almost have to “over-research.” 
When I sat down to write my anomaly 
article, I used about half the material I 
had gathered, but I was happy to be able 
to pick and choose. 

Here are a few tricks of the trade you 
will find helpful in writing medical ar- 
ticles: 

When you find a doctor who is willing 
to talk and is easy to understand, ask him 
if you may see him again on medical 
stories. I keep a card file which lists every 
doctor I meet and notes his special inter- 
ests. The facile talker is well worth remem- 
bering. 

Add to your card file the name of the 
public relations or publicity director of each 
large hospital in your area. This man’s job 
is to supply writers with introductions to 
hospital staff members and to make ap- 
pointments where necessary. He’s also a 
good source for future article ideas. 

Get to know some commercial public 
relations people who handle large medical 
products accounts. These men, though in- 
clined to exaggerate the claims of their 
own accounts, are still fine sources of in- 
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formation. They are always looking for 
new means of publicity and are accustomed 
to finding a saleable slant. Call any firm 
that manufactures products which interest 
you and ask the name of their public rela- 
tions man. Sometimes it will be a company 
employee, sometimes, a separate firm. Occa- 
sionally, a public relations man may try to 
sell you a story with little merit — even 
an untrue story— just for the publicity. 
Once a PR man told me of a sensational 
new operation for heart disease. I was 
about to put it in my article when I dis- 
covered that it had actually been per- 
formed on only one person—and that per- 
son died. The doctor involved was working 
under a grant issued by the PR man’s firm! 
If you doubt the legitimacy of a claim, be 
sure to check carefully before offering it 
to an editor. 

Get to know the health officers of both 
your city and state Departments of Health. 
An altruistic, public-spirited group, they 
are generally most cooperative. Become 
familiar, too, with your city or county pri- 
vate medical societies. The officers will in- 
troduce you to member doctors and will 
give you the use of their medical libraries. 


Learn the names of the various health 
bureaus of the Federal Government in 
Washington, D. C. You can write directly 
to their public relations directors for sta- 
tistics or printed matter, or for interviews 
with health officials. For instance, the job 
of Frances Rummell, Magazine Informa- 
tion Specialist of the Federal Security 
Agency, is to help writers get information 
on the following agencies: U. S. Public 
Health Service, Food and Drug Admini- 
stration, Social Security Administration, 
Children’s Bureau, Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance, Bureau of Old Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance, Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education. All these 
bureaus are units of the Federal Security 
Agency. 

If the medical writing field is a new one 
to you, you may want to do your first 
health article with the help of your family 
doctor. Discuss your story. ideas with him 
to see if they are medically sound. You 
may even want to begin with an “as told 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Nothing new here, but some oh-so- 
sound advice from best-selling 
author Rosamond Marshall to 
writers who are about to tell their 


A BURNING DECISION for the young writer 
is his choice of subject matter; for upon 
that choice depends his easy progress or 
his floundering delay in getting on with 
his career. 

As a writer who makes a good living 
by her pen, I say to the beginning writer: 
examine yourself, your tastes, your back- 
ground and experience. Reflect on what 
type of novel or story you are likely to 
read first when you leaf through a maga- 
zine, which novel title you are apt to take 
from the shelves of the public library. 

Ask yourself, “What kind of person do 
I like?” For of prime importance is the 


picking of the lead character in your story - 


or novel. You live with and think through 
this character during the entire produc- 
tion of your story or novel. You suffer 
with him and rejoice through him. He 
owns you as completely as though you 
were his bondman. If you like him (even 
though he be a villain) you will get along 
with him and make of him a real person. 
If you do not, you'll find yourself at odds 
with him, unable to bring him to life. 

In what kind of world would you like to 
live? Past? Present? Future? The coun- 
try? The city? Small town? Big town? 
By all means situate your first works in 
the scene you know best. You will be more 
at ease among familiar landmarks than 
you will be in alien scenes. 

Don’t go to war with windmills in your 
first novel or story. All too often the be- 
ginner’s crusade is only a froth of personal 
prejudice, unacceptable to the publisher. 
There are, of course, exceptional indivi- 
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duals who can put their early messages 
over, but they are few and far between. 


The beginning writer has attended Eng- 
lish classes and studied the classics. Per- 
haps he says to himself—I. will write like 
Charlotte Bronte or T. S. Eliot. This is not 
professional writing. This is dream-writing. 
We would all enjoy measuring up to our 
highest concept of excellency. But I have 
seen many a young author expend himself 
in sterile attempts to reach an unattainable 
goal. With each futile try, his freshness of 
views and concepts lessens. He becomes 
jaded and impatient with himself. 


Stay away ‘from the dangerous practice 
of writing like somebody else. See with 
your eyes. Hear with your ears. Smell 
with your nose. Feel with your nerves. If 
you have hunted lion in Africa, try your 
hand at a lion hunting novel, but don’t 
write King Solomon’s Mines. And if you 
have never been to Africa, don’t touch the 
subject until you are a master of your craft. 


The Joe who works at the corner gas 
station is every bit as dramatic as the 
Count of Monte Cristo. The girl who 
hands you a cup of coffee over a lunch 
counter can have all the attributes of 
Jezebel and Salomé. The stuff of Dame 
aux Camelias is at your fingertips in every 
country village, in every city apartment. 
Nothing is dull. Nothing is mundane.., If 
your views of simple scenes are realistic, 
that realism will break through your writ- 
ing and make it breathe the very essence 
of life. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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BOOBY TRAP FOR WRITERS... 


A NEW AND important aspect of the pro- 
tection of individual rights in the United 
States is called the right of privacy. This 
modern legal right of privacy can be briefly 
defined as the right of an individual “to 
be let alone,” to be free from undeserved 
and undesired publicity. 

A prominent novelist published a fictional 
narrative about life in Florida which hit 
the literary jackpot. Over 150,000 copies 
of Cross Creek, by Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings, were sold. The book was a Book- 
of-the-month Club selection. 


But Miss Zelma Cason of Island Grove,, 


Florida, sued Miss Rawlings for $100,000, 
alleging that her right of privacy had been 
invaded by the similarities between Miss 
Cason and one of Miss Rawlings’ char- 
acters in Cross Creek. The litigation drag- 
ged on for four and a half years, not un- 
like the legal battles in Dickens’ novels. 
Forty witnesses were cross-quizzed at the 
trial. Appeals went up to Florida’s highest 
court twice until that court wearily wrote: 
“ ,.. it is the desire of the court to bring 
an end to the litigation at the earliest possi- 
ble date.” Therefore an odd decision was 
handed down by the Florida Supreme 
Court. Miss Cason’s legal claim against 
Miss Rawlings for the invasion of privacy 
was upheld, but the court directed that 
Miss Cason be awarded no damages be- 
cause Miss Cason had suffered no mental 
anguish that injured her health. This vacil- 
lation as to damages constitutes one of the 
obscurities in the evolving right of privacy. 
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Invasion 


Other courts have imposed heavy damages. 

Miss Rawlings wasn’t sued for libel, nor 
for plagiarism. She was sued solely on the 
ground that in portraying an admirable 
character in Cross Creek she had inten- 
tionally portrayed the plaintiff Miss Zelma 
Cason and that the public had so con- 
cluded. 

Miss Rawlings’ character portrayal of 
Miss Cason was highly favorable. The 
author, said the court, had evidenced “a 
real admiration for Miss Cason as a fine, 
rugged character—a highly intelligent and 
efficient person with a kind and sympa- 
thetic heart and a keen sense of humor.” 
The fiction character, to be sure, was de- 
picted as given to a touch or two of pro- 
fanity. Yet the court concluded that there 
was nothing defamatory or malicious in 
the portrait. But the court held that since 
Florida recognizes the legal right of priv- 
acy, therefore Miss Cason’s right to be free 
from publicity had been invaded when she 
was used as a model of a fictional char- 
acter. 

Since writers often use persons they 
know in drawing characters, this lawsuit 
warns authors of fiction and their pub- 
lishers, and those who portray characters 
by television, the radio,. and motion pic- 
tures, that they must add a new turn to 
their techniques of characterization to 
avoid the hazards of personality identifica- 
tion. 

Fiction writers often take ideas, events, 
and colorful characters from current news. 
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By Samuel Spring 


of privacy 


A book feature that answers important questions you may be asking : 


*Chekhov was an assiduous reader of news- 
papers in search of novel events and per- 
sonality suggestions. Dickens, it is said, took 
his odd names from the London directory. 
Henry James published elaborate notes set- 
ting down the persons and events that set 
his imagination rolling. These tendencies 
are still common today among writers of 
fiction, though one shudders to think of 
what would happen today to a modern 
writer as candid as was Henry James about 
his character source material. 

Minor uses of one’s name do not consti- 
tute a violation of privacy. Where Edna 
Ferber mentioned plaintiffs name once in 
her novel Show Boat, relief was denied. 
Also where the name of an attorney acci- 
dentally was used as the name of a minor 
character in a murder-mystery novel, relief 
was refused. But when President Eliot 
of Harvard University, the editor of the 
Harvard Classics, found his name used in 
a rival publication called without his con- 
sent Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf, he was 
allowed relief, but on the grounds of unfair 
competition. Vassar College, since it is a 
corporation and not an individual, was 
not allowed relief against the manufacturer 
of Vassar Chocolates using Vassar’s name 
and a replica of a feminine college stu- 
dent on the cover of the candy box. Priva- 
cy is a right enjoyed only by living indi- 
viduals. 

Privacy rights, like defamation wrongs, 
do not survive death. Therefore, in privacy 
invasion, no concern need arise if the per- 
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sonality used be dead. But to suggest that 
fiction writers limit themselves to dead per- 
sons for character material is hardly en- 
lightening. 


Privacy. Suggestions for Authors 

In portraying characters drawn from 
actual personalities today, prudent fiction 
writers must avail themselves of defter 
techniques of alteration. They must be dis- 
creet. If they derive character ideas by ob- 
serving living persons, they dare not be as 
frank as was Henry James. 

Two different questions. arise in decid- 
ing liability as to privacy invasion. 

First: Would the public, or a substan- 
tial segment thereof, reasonably identify the 
fiction character with the individual who 
complains that he was portrayed or his 
personality so used? The word “reason- 
ably,” of course, is the law’s usual indirec- 
tion and means that a jury must decide the 
contested question. 

If the answer to the first question is 
“yes,” then the second question arises: 
Should the author be held legally liable for 
such identification of a fictional character 
with an actual person, only if the author 
intended to create the identification, con- 
sciously or subconsciously, or also if he por- 
trayed his fictional character so carelessly 
that similarity resulted? In short, if the 
identification is purely accidental though 
actual in the public’s mind, should the 
author be held liable for damages for priv- 
acy invasion and should his work be sub- 
ject to prohibition of publication by in- 
junction? 

Where defamation is involved, the an- 
swer is that the author is subject to abso- 
lute liability. Should the same absolute- 
liability rule apply in privacy invasion? 
Though the courts have not definitely 





A graduate of Harvard Law School, Spring 
has served as special advisory counsel of 
RKO Pictures and copyright attorney for 
the Motion Picture Producers and Distribu- 
tors. His New York City law firm of Spring 
and Eastman represents many prominent 
personalities in the entertainment fields. 
He has published over 30 articles on poli- 
tics, economics, and law. 


ruled, it can be suggested that in privacy 
invasion a less harsh rule applies—that of 
intent or carelessness—and that accidental 
identification creates no liability. 

Where an author gathers character ma- 
terial from an actual person, he must not 
only be discreet about it—he must also re- 
sort to alteration so as to be able to nega- 
tive identity and thus avoid liability. If 
he alters his material sufficiently, the possi- 
bilities both of reasonable identifica- 
tion and of intent can be averted. Altera- 
tion is a fiction writers sole protection. 
Fiction writers must not rely only on the 
fact that they have given the char- 
acter a name different from that of the 
actual personage used. No prudent writer, 
of course, would be so careless as not to 
alter the name of a person used as a model 
in fiction. But changing only the name is 
inadequate as a technique of protection. 
The writer also must carefully change phys- 
ical appearance, locality, occupation, or sex 
of the person used. Changes of sex are the 
most decisive, yet, of course, the most diffi- 
cult. If an author sufficiently alters the 
personality used, then vivid and vital action 
incidents observed from individuals, includ- 
ing character traits and motives, can safe- 
ly be used. The drift of privacy protec- 
tion, however, calls for persistent care and 
skill of alteration by fiction writers. 

Where writers of fiction use even living 
public characters, unless they resort to these 
techniques of alteration, they are on dan- 
gerous ground. As to biographies, since 
the Jeffries and Koussevitzky cases, writers 
have a free hand. James J. Jeffries, since 
he was a news character, was held to have 
no right to object to a story of his life 
published in a newspaper running at the 
same time as an authorized biography. So, 
too, to the same effect was the ruling in 
the case of Serge Koussevitzky. Writers of 
biographies of living persons need fear no 
suit for privacy invasion from the public 
person they write about, if he be in the 
public eye as a musician, actor, artist, pub- 
lic athlete, or office holder. They need fear 
defamation suits only if they step into un- 
truthful statements or libelous facts. 

But in the use of living public characters 
as models for characters in fictional writ- 
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ing of a more imaginative form than comic 
cartoons or true-confession stories, privacy 
perils instantly arise. No freedom is granted 
to fiction writers comparable to that 
granted writers of a biography. The dis- 
tinction may seem artificial and unfair, but 
it is fixed and so far final. 

New York’s Justice Shientag, one of the 
state’s most discerning judges, who decided 
the Koussevitzky case, observed: 

The right of privacy statute does not 
apply to an unauthorized biography 
of a public figure unless the biography 
is fictional or novelized in character. 
An examination of the book com- 
plained of clearly shows that it is not 
fictional. That it may contain untrue 
statements does not transform it into 
the class of fiction. 

The risk of privacy invasion, of course, 
is much greater in the use of actual per- 
sons as models for major characters than 
it is in the case of minor fictional char- 
acters. 

If a living public personage (such as an 
office holder, military figure, artist, or 
actor) be not fictionalized but actually por- 
trayed as part of the background in a story, 
that use would be akin to news reporting 
and would probably be permitted under 
the privacy statute. Even in fiction, fair 
comment and satirizing of public char- 
acters, if of minor space, is permitted. If 
no defamation be involved, no liability 
would arise against the author or publisher. 
But there are no decisions on the point. 

But if such a living public personage be 
fictionalized and used as a minor char- 
acter, what then? Technically, the novelist 
and his publisher could be sued for privacy 
invasion. Yet since the use was only as a 
minor character, if no defamation be in- 
volved, the invasion of privacy probably 
would not be substantial enough to create 
liability. But that is as far as a prudent 
fiction writer dare go in dealing with living 
public personages. 

The most urgent care, moreover, must 
be used in portraying “heavies” or villains. 
Here, if actual persons are used as models, 
the danger is overwhelming. Defamation 
added to violation of privacy can result in 
very heavy damages. 


Publishers, since they are liable for dam- 
ages for privacy invasion and defamation 
by their authors, will be wise to cross-quiz 
their authors closely as to the character ma- 
terial used in creating a Carmen or Uriah 
Heep type of character. If the author, in 
creating a “bad” character, is inspired by 
dislike for a living person, serious damages 
may arise. In the suit against Miss Rawl- 
ings, for example, imagine what would 
have been the result if Miss Cason had not 
been favorably depicted. 


Accidental Identity of Names 

Unfortunately the brunt of privacy re- 
strictions has now been placed upon fiction 
writers. Unjust though that result may be, 
it must be faced. The peril to writers and 
innocent publishers by privacy invasions as 
portrayals in fiction is more to be feared 
than the danger of privacy invasion by 
mere accidental identity of fictional names. 
Yet publishers still shiver needlessly before 
the ghost of identity of names between a 
fictional character and an unknown actual 
personage. Here fiction “gets the breaks.” 

Take the recent suit dismissed against 
James T. Farrell. In his novel Bernard 
Clare, Mr. Farrell etched his chief char- 
acter, an unhappy newspaperman bearing 
that name, in acid tones. An actual Ber- 
nard Clare, unknown to Mr. Farrell and 
also a newspaperman, popped up and sued 
for libel, not for privacy invasion. The 
court exonerated Mr. Farrell and fiction 
writers in comforting words: 

It would be an astonishing doctrine 
if every writer of fiction were required 
to make a search among all the records 
available in this nation which might 
tabulate the names and activities of 
millions of people in order to deter- 
mine whether perchance one of the 
characters in the contemplated book 
designated as a novel may have the 
same name and occupation as a real 
person. 

Here Mr. Farrell was sued for libel, not 
for privacy invasion. And in Minnesota, 
where the case was tried, libel requires a 
showing of intent to defame, contrary to 
the usual rule of absolute liability in de- 
famation requiring no showing of intent. 
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Yet the ruling in the Farrell case is a 
suggestive and generally accepted authority 
for the conclusion that mere accidental 
identity of names between a fictional and 
an actual character creates no liability in 
privacy invasion. Only proof that Mr. Far- 
rell had used the actual Bernard Clare as 
his model could have resulted in a recovery 
for invasion of privacy or defamation. 


What Is a Copyright? 


A copyright is the right not to have one’s 
mental work, as expressed in written or 
other objective form, copied or commer- 
cially used by another. It exists separate 
from the ownership of the tangible physical 
paper, or other medium in which the in- 
tellectual labor has been set down. 


Recently a collector bought the manu- 
script of an unpublished story written by 
Mark Twain. The collector decided to 
publish it. The heirs of Mark Twain ob- 
jected, because Mark Twain had concluded 
that the story wasn’t finished or good 
enough to be published. His heirs still 
honored Mark Twain’s wishes. The court 
held that though the collector had gotten 
good title to the manuscript, he had not 
thereby obtained the right to publish it. 
Ordinarily the sale of a manuscript or 
painting by an author or artist, without ex- 
pressly reserving the copyright, impliedly 
includes and conveys the right of publica- 
tion or copying. A prudent author or ar- 
tist therefore should cover that point care- 
fully in writing when he disposes of his 
manuscript or painting. He should specify 
which of his bundle of rights he wants 
to retain. In the Mark Twain case under 
discussion, though no specification was 
made, the court held that the facts did 
not show that Mark Twain or his heirs had 
sold, or intended to sell, their common-law 
copyright. The collector therefore had the 
right to keep the manuscript forever, but 
never to publish it. 


Common-Law Copyrights Are Automatic 
Common-law copyrights today, though 
not as useful as statutory copyrights, still 
are very important. They are automatically 
created and automatically lost. They exist 
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in every manuscript or other form of ex- 
pression, such as a painting, work of art, 
or letter, automatically upon creation and 
without any required act or formality. The 
holder of a common-law copyright, so soon 
as he sets down his expression, has this 
common-law copyright though he never 
heard of its existence. It can endure for- 
ever. But when the holder takes out a 
statutory, formality-created copyright, or 
publishes his manuscript without obtaining 
a statutory copyright, or publishes it and 
tries but fails to conform to the formalities 
of obtaining a statutory copyright, he de- 
stroys and ends forever his common-law 
copyright, even though he doesn’t so intend 
or desire. Such are the law’s arbitrary 
dictates. 

The “great divide” separating common- 
law from statutory copyrights is the act of 
publication or of obtaining a statutory 
copyright. Publication or statutory registra- 
tion destroys a common-law copyright. A 
statutory copyright must be obtained on 
publication. Otherwise the work is in the 
public domain and can be copied and used 
freely by anyone. 

In protecting rights in letters, common- 
law copyrights still are the essential means. 
When one writes a letter, whether one be 
famous or humdrum, the person to whom 
one addresses and sends the letter becomes 
the owner thereof, i. e. of the manuscript 
and the paper and ink used. But, though 
the sender can’t require the recipient to 
give the letter back to him, the recipient 
can’t publish it without the sender’s con- 
sent. If the sender be an official and the 
letter be sent in an official capacity it is 
a public document in which there can be 
no copyright. 

But otherwise, no matter how obscure 
the writer of a letter may be, the common- 
law copyright belongs to him and his heirs, 
not to the recipient or to the public. The 
writer of a letter can publish it without 
the consent of the recipient, who has the 
right to retain it. Some hold the mistaken 
view that the consent of a recipient of a 
letter is necessary before publication; the 
courts do not so hold. Of course, anything 
defamatory in a published letter is at the 

(Continued on page 64) 
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These Clubs Need Members 


WRITERS’ CLUB 


Writer’s Workshop 
629 N. Fourth Ave. 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Pot Boilers 

Pres.: Mrs. Grover A. Zinn 
615 Wesson St. 

EI Dorado, Colo. 

San Diego Woman’s Press Club 
Sec.: Mrs. Wendell Waterman 
5020 Porter Hill 

La Mesa, Calif. 


Professional Writers’ Club 
YWCA, 17th and K Sts., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Fiction Writers’ Guild 
Sec.: Mrs. Lou Austin 
2027 So. Peninsula Dr. 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Sioux Writers 

Contact: Miss Katherine Salem 
1010 Virginia St. 

Sioux City, Iowa 

Saginaw Writers Club 
Sec.: Mildred Orr 

908 N. Webster St. 
Saginaw 53, Mich. 

The Freelancers 

Sec.: Mrs. Eleanor Dunne 
23 W. 76th St. 

New York, N. Y. ; 
The Cleveland Writers’ Guild 
Contact: Irv Leiberman 
1555 Luxor Rd. 

E. Cleveland, Ohio 
Tacoma Writers’ Club 
Contact: Mrs. Robert Hall 
643 South Fife St. 
Tacoma, Washington 


These 


PLACE 
Englewood, Colorado, or 
vicinity 


New London, Conn., area— 
Norwich, Westerly, Willi- 
mantic, Niantic. 

Royal Oak, Mich. 


Laurel, Mississippi 


Memphis, Tenn. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Ability to write clear English; 
no academic qualifications; will- 
ingness to work consistently and 
intelligently. 

Member must “endeavor to 
write”; women only. 


Women who have received pay 
for their writing or whose work 
has been recognized in non- 
paying magazines. Associate and 
honorary membership also open. 
Applicant must be endorsed by 
two club members and accepted 
by rest. 


One acceptance or two rejec- 
tions of fiction short story and 
acceptance by membership com- 
mittee. 

Presentation of an original ms. 
once or twice a year for criti- 
cism by group. 


Submission of three mss. which 
must pass membership commit- 
tee or previous sale of satisfac- 
tory material. 

Welcomes persons interested in 
writing regardless of race, creed 
or sales record. 


Welcomes producing writers of 
fact material with several sales 
to their credit. 


Sincere desire to write salable 
material, submission of ms. to 
membership committee, ap- 





proval of club by vote. 





MEETS 
Once a week, 8 to 11 p.m., 
Tucson Book Shop. 


Semi-monthly at homes of 
members. 


Last Monday of month, Jan. 
through Dec., at homes of 
members. 


2nd Monday of month, 7:30 
p. m., from October through 
June. 


Ist Friday of month, 7:30 p.m., 
Florida Power and Light Sun- 
shine Room. 


2nd and 4th Thursdays of 
month, 8 p. m., Martin Hotel. 


Ist and 3rd Tuesdays of month 
(except summer), 7 p. m., 
Board Room, Saginaw Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building. 
Every Friday, 8:15 p. m., at 
homes of members. 


Once a month at homes of 
members. 


lst Wednesday of month, 8 to 
10 p.m., Women’s Club House. 


Writers Need Clubs 


WRITER 


Lucille Sanger 

1090 W. Oxford Ave., Rt. 12 
Englewood, Colo. 
Natalie E. Carlson 

76 Midway Oval 
Poquonnoc Bridge, Conn. 
Wanda MacKinnon 
Fon’s Lake Park, Rt. 2 
Royal Oak, Mich. 
Franklin Pilgrim 

312 Masonite Drive 
Laurel, Miss. 

Lon J. Darley 

970 Echles Rd. 
Memphis, Tenn. 








COMMENTS 


Professional group—will organ- 
ize one. 


Working group 
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By Harriet A. Bradfield 


THE MAGAZINE WORLD is a hotbed over the 
rash of new he-man publications. Most im- 
portant of the new men’s magazines be- 
cause it is a monthly to be published by 
an experienced and reliable house is Ned 
Pine’s book, The Man. Ted Irwin left the 
Farrell Magazines to join Pine’s company 
and work on new publications, separate 
from the Thrilling line of pulps. 

The Man, scheduled to appear late in 
August, will be a slick magazine in stand- 
ard format. The plan is to use one piece 
of fiction per issue, the rest, non-fiction. All 
material should be of the “rough-and- 
tumble, hair-on-the-chest” type, according 
to Irwin. Give articles a narrative style, 
not purely factual presentation. Subjects 
may include adventure, _life-in-the-raw, 
sports (both participant and spectator), 
personality pieces about men who have had 
rough lives or ordeals, war experiences, 
soldier-of-fortune, exploration, spy, in- 
trigue, men at work in dangerous jobs, etc. 
Humor is fine if aimed specifically for men. 
No family stuff. 

Fiction may run between 8,000 and 
12,000 words. For articles, the average 
length is 2,500 to 5,000 words, with one- 
pagers of 800 to 1,000 words. All articles 
should lend themselves to good illustrations. 
Photographs should be submitted with man- 
uscripts, or the writer should indicate where 
pix may be obtained. Payment is going 
to be promptly on acceptance. Rates on 
fiction are open, as are rates on the few 
cartoons which may be used. For regular- 
length articles, the range is $100 to $500; 
for short features, it is $25 to $75. Address 
all your queries and manuscripts to Theo- 
dore Irwin, The Man, Standard Publica- 
tions, 10 East 40th Street, New York 16. 
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Cavalier, the new magazine for men at 
Fawcett Publications, will be a bi-monthly 
for the first issues. The first number will 
carry no advertising, will be printed in roto- 
gravure, with a print order of a half-mil- 
lion copies. Although spoken of as a run- 
ning mate to Fawcett’s True, Cavalier will 
carry 30 to 40 percent fiction. 

Most material will run fairly short in 
order to allow for variety. Articles can be 
1,000 to 3,000 words, though 2,000 words 
is preferable. Fiction will be 2,000 to 3,000 
words, occasionally longer. All manuscripts 
should be written from the man’s angle, of 
course; anything which has male interest 
is acceptable. True adventures are particu- 
larly sought. The best procedure is to query 
first, with a brief outline. 

Illustrations supplied by the author are 
very important; mention what is available 
when you query. Picture stories will also 
be featured, but these will be on assign- 
ment as a rule or will come through picture 
agencies. Free lance photographers may 
query on ideas. Cartoons will be used also, 
but a rate has not been set. No four-color 
photos can be run inside the book. 

All material for Cavalier will be paid for 
on acceptance, and rates will be in line 
with those on other Fawcett magazines. 
Andrew Hecht is editor. He came from 
Magazine Digest, where he was editorial 
director, but he was formerly in Hollywood 
for Reader’s Digest, editor of Click, and 
on Chicago newspapers. Address of Cava- 
lier: 67 West 44th Street, N. Y. 18. 

Man’s Life, the new all-male magazine 
at Crestwood Publishing Company, is 
scheduled to start as a bi-monthly, the first 
issue due on the stands in July. (This mag- 
azine had Thrill as a working title.) It will 
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First Sale Pays for Course 


“I had previously taken two courses in writing, but had not been able to turn 
out a salable script. I suspected that I was becoming a chronic “course-taker” and 
it was only after much thought that I enrolled with Palmer Institute. I have never 
regretted that step. My first sale—a short story—has more than paid for the course.” 
—Warren Crumrine, Tiffin, Ohio. 


Here’s How Palmer Students Are Doing 


How Does Your Own Success 
Compare With These? 
New Writer Credits Palmer for Success 
“Helpful Supervision, Encouragement" 


‘‘After only half a dozen lessons 
I sold my first article (to U. S. 
Camera). I then re-wrote it and 
sold it to another publication, 
and recently adapted it for a 
third. The success I have been 
having with my first commercial 
writing has been due to the help- 
ful supervision and encouragement received from 
the Palmer staff.’”—Mrs. Elizabeth N. Halburnt, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

(Nore: Mrs. Halburnt has since written us about 
some worthwhile work she has done as Publicity 
Director for a local organization. ) 


Student Makes $150 Sale to Top 
Magazine 


“T have had fifteen years professional experience 
as a newspaper writer. However, the Palmer course 
helped me in understanding the difference between 
writing for newspapers and magazines, and before 
completing it I made a sale to one of the top ten 
magazines in national circulation for $150. It was 
an article on child care, and was a rewrite of the 
article I prepared for the second article assign- 
ment.”—Edmee B. Nash, Glendale, Mo. 


Student Sells to Household 


“My first sale was written soon after I finished 
the first lesson on article writing. It was an article 
titled “Dates by the Bushel,” about the date 
complications arising with four teenage daughters 
in the family. Sold to Household for over 3¥ac 
a word. 

“Glad to recommend Palmer course. It pro- 
vides training that is necessary to make manu- 
scripts sell. Lessons are so clearly explained it is 
a real pleasure to work out the assignments. 
Instructors have a personal interest and praise 
when it is deserved, but also tell the student when 
he is wrong.” —Genevieve Thompson, Oil City, Pa. 


Free Lesson Shows How You Learn at 
Home to Write Better Short Stories, 
Mysteries, Articles, Radio - TV Scripts 


Famous authors and scores of successful stu- 
dents and graduates endorse Palmer home-study 
training. So you can see for yourself how inter- 
esting, how helpful it may be to you, we make 
this generous free offer to send you: 


(A) sample lesson of our proven home-study 
course, with 


(B) actual writing assignments showing how 
you learn by doing; 


(C) typical answers showing how professional 
writers actually do the work; 


illustrated 40-page book ‘‘The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories” describing op- 
portunities for writers; details of our 
complete instruction by our staff of pro- 
fessional writers; and what students, 
graduates, and famous authors, including 
Rupert Hughes, Gertrude Atherton, and 
others, say about Palmer Training. 
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Here is your opportunity to learn, without cost 
or obligation, how Palmer home-study training 
may help you as a writer. Send today. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-62 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 





Established 1917 Approved 


Member, National for 
Home Study Council Veterans 


F gq E E & Palmer Institute of Authorship 
lywood 28. Calif., Desk J-62 


Please send me tn sample lesson with typical writing 
assignment and free book which explains how I may in- 
crease my income from writing. This is confidential. No 
salesman will call. 


Mr. 
Mrs. Povcrtccessscccccceccceceessccegeessceeeasseeenesees 
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You Can’t 
Go Wrong! 


If you are convinced that you have a 
manuscript that ought to sell, why not 
send it to us? If it has any sales value, 
we shall devote our 16 years of experi- 
ence to make the sale. For one beginner 
who tried us we made the biggest book 
sale of the year to a leading publisher. 
(Details of this sale on request.) 


If impersonal rejection slips have dis- 
couraged you, don’t give up till you 
have tried us. You will not be the first 
one, perhaps, for whom we will have 
sold that 10-time rejected story, novel, 
article or book. 


Terms: 10% commission on all Ameri- 
can and 15% on all foreign sales. The 
fee is $1 per 1,000 words, with a mini- 
mum of $5 for any single script up to 
5,000 words. To avoid delays, scripts 
should be sent with fees and self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. 


SPECIAL BOOK RATES: Because of 
publishers’ unprecedent demand for fic- 
tion and non-fiction books, we shall read 
any manuscript, up to 80,000 words for 
a $5 fee, and either undertake the sale 
at once or give an honest appraisal. 


NOVELS ARE ESPECIALLY WANTED 
BY PUBLISHERS 


No fees for established writers. We pre- 
fer, though, to hear from them before 
receiving their scripts. 


On the first sale for beginners the fee is 
refunded—and no fees for further sales. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street Tribune Bidg. 
New York 38, N. Y. 
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be in standard format, 80 pages, with a 
color cover and black-and-white inside. A 
minimum print order of 300,000 copies is 
planned for the first issue. 

All material must appeal to the rugged 
male. The audience aimed at is GI or 
former GI. Fiction up to 5,000 words will 
be considered. Articles are the main need 
and may include war-adventure, any out- 
door adventures, crime-expose, sports, any- 
thing except cheap sensation. Lengths on 
non-fiction run as high as 3,500 words. 
Payment runs $100 to $150 for both fea- 
tures and fiction, on acceptance. The editor 
wants plenty of pictures with articles, where 
possible, although he may augment these 
with photo agency pix. Picture stories with 
brief copy also are welcome. Don Phares, 
editor of Man’s Life, has a background of 
newspaper work, radio writing, etc. Address 
queries and manuscripts to him at Crest- 
wood Publishing Company, 1790 Broadway, 
N. Y. 19. 


Man’s World is another male-appeal 
book, which the Almat Publishing Corp. 
plans to have on the stands in August. 
(There is no connection between this new 
magazine and one with the same title which 
Carl Loveday edited for the Lock Publish- 
ing Company a couple of years ago.) Law- 
rence (Larry) Sanders, formerly of Voli- 
tant magazines, is editing Man’s World, 
a 25-cent bi-monthly in standard format, 
printed in roto, and planned for the rugged, 
adventurous type of man. 


Very little fiction will be used; maybe 
one piece of about 2,500 words in each 
issue. The main editorial interest is articles, 
anything with strong masculine appeal such 
as underwater treasure hunting, mountain 
climbing, true adventure, Korean action 
stories, as well as the usual hunting, fishing, 
Western, or sports material. Most popular 
length is 2,500 to 3,000 words, but a long 
article up to 5,000 will be used in each 
issue; also one-pagers of about 1,000 words. 

Pictures supplied by the author are wel- 
comed if they are of professional quality. 
So far no decision has been reached on the 
use of cartoons and fillers. Payment is on 
acceptance for text pieces, $50 for very 
short pieces, up to $300 or $350 for very 
long ones; the popular range is $100 to 
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$200, depending on length, strength, etc. 
Pictures are paid for on publication. 

This company publishes the Pvramid 
25-cent reprints, which have been on the 
stands for a couple of years and have a 
good reputation. Man’s World is the first 
magazine for the Almat Publishing Corp., 
located at 444 Madison Avenue (at 49th 
Street), N. Y. 22. 


The Usual Editorial Switches 

There are some editorial changes at the 
Farrell Magazine group since Theodore 
Irwin left. Madalynne Reuter is editor of 
The Woman. Edward Sanderson is editor 
of the monthly Everybody's Digest and of 
Better Health, which is now on a somewhat 
irregular schedule and will probably appear 
quarterly. Editorial policies have undergone 
no changes. The Farrell magazines are in 
the Graybar Building, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, N. Y. 17. 

At the St. John Publishing Company, 545 
Fifth Avenue, no successor to Andrew 
Hecht, editor-in-chief of Magazine Digest 
before he moved to Fawcett, has as yet 
been appointed. 

To clear up confusion: the St. John Pub- 
lishing Company once had a publication 
called Jubilee, long out of existence. There 
is a new Jubilee scheduled for fall appear- 
ance, but this book is a national monthly 
picture magazine owned by a group of 
Catholic laymen in New York. It has been 
in the making for a couple of years, planned 
for a Catholic audience. Temporary offices 
are at 150 Waverly Place, N. Y. 14. Edward 
Rice is managing editor. 

Frank Gould has done so well with True 
Experience, the Macfadden monthly which 
he edits, that he has been given charge of 
True Romances also. His requirements for 
that magazine will be ready for next 
month’s “Market Letter.” Address: 205 
East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

Lee Rhodes is the new fiction editor of 
Charm, the Street & Smith magazine for 
“women who work.” She replaces June 
Mirken, who married an anthropologist and 
moved away from New York. Miss Rhodes, 
copy editor of Charm for two years, worked 
with manuscripts after they had been se- 
lected for publication. It is an exciting 
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extended to July 31, 1952 











$4 000 IN CASH 


PRIZES 


for the best solutions to this great 
human problem! 


Here’s one of the most enjoyable contests ever 
conceived! Simply read that outstanding novel, 
ACHILLES ABSENT, by Marie Monchen, and 
answer two questions based upon the story. You 
still have plenty of time to enter, for the pub- 
lishers have decided to extend the contest from 
May 15 to July 31, to give everyone a real chance 
to win. 


Something about the story 


ACHILLES ABSENT is “the most stirring, romantic, 
and dramatic novel you have read in many a 
year.”-—New Haven (Conn.) Journal-Courier. 
It is “a strange and moving work .. . alive with 
suspense and drama.”—Hartford (Conn.) Courant. 
You'll enjoy this powerful novel immensely, and 
you'll have a chance to win one of the twelve 
cash prizes. 


ACHILLES ABSENT is the 
profound story of a wom- THE PRIZES 
an’s attempt to give her | Cash prizes totalling 
heart wholly to her son | $1000 will be awarded 
and lover at the same time, | * follows: 
only to lose both. The ex- | First Prize..... $500 
citing narrative sweeps over | Second Prize... 200 
three’ continents and is | Third Prize.... 75 
dominated by the character | Fourth to 12th 
= ve wees whose life was Prizes. $25 each 
shaped by many men. When 
her son, Jerome, is reported THE RULES 
killed on Saipan in World | Get a set at your 
War II, and conflicting re- | bookseller’s, or from 
ports reach her about his | Vantage Press. Con- 
fate, she is driven on a | test ends July 31, 
search that forms one of | 192: Mail coupon if 
“ your bookseller can’t 
the keynotes of this en- | supply you 
grossing 582-page novel. s 


How to enter the contest 


Buy a copy of Acuittes Assent from your bookseller, or 
use the coupon below. After reading the story, start at a 
given point in the last chapter and, according to your view- 
point, write a NEW ENDING to the book, not to exceed 
2500 words. The rules will tell you exactly how to proceed. 
Enter this unique contest now. If you really like to write, 
you'll get deep satisfaction from creating your own new 
ending to this operet novel. And you’ll have a chance to 
win part of the $1000 in cash prizes. If your bookseller can- 
not supply you with AcHiLLes ABSENT, order direct from 
the publishers with the coupon below. VANTAGE Press, Inc., 
Publishers, 230 W. 41 St., New York 36. 

















VANTAGE PRESS, INC. AA-652 
230 W. 41 St., New York 36 

I would like to enter the Acnmies Assent $1000 cash 
contest. Please send me ........ copies of the book at 
$3.50 each. My payment is enclosed. 

















change, she says, to see the manuscripts 
as they come in. Like her predecessor, she 
reads everything conscientiously. 

Miss Rhodes would like to receive more 
light fiction, in addition to the flood of 
serious stories she gets. The best lengths 
are 2,500 to 5,000 words. Although she 
turns thumbs down on strictly formula 
stories, she does want a story rather than 
a sketchy, vague piece. Payment is on 
acceptance, at rates ranging from $300 to 
$500. Address: 575 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 


Field and Stream, edited by Hugh Grey, 
is now located in new offices at 383 Madi- 
son Avenue, N. Y. 17. The magazine shares 
space with the book publishers, Henry Holt 
& Company, now under the same owner- 
ship. Henry Holt & Co. celebrated its move 
to this location (the ninth move since its 
founding in 1866) by presenting more than 
a half million letters and ledgers to Prince- 
ton University. The company is reported 
to have sold no valuable letters to dealers 
and thus has built up an important index 
to the reading and writing taste of the past 
century. 

American Photography, which moved 
two years ago from Boston to Minneapolis, 
has now settled in New York City at 136 
East 57th Street (22). George Wright, 
managing editor, tells me that he assigns 
a large part of the material he buys and 
has put considerable effort into developing 
his own sources. This magazine appeals 
to the advanced amateurs who take pic- 
tures seriously; there is some appeal also 
to professionals. Wright prefers that con- 
tributors query him first, giving a short 
paragraph about themselves, another about 
their topic, and possibly samples of pro- 
posed illustrations. 


To An Editor—Who Else? 
If I had my way (which I haven’t) 
And you were my pal (which you ain’t), 
We'd flood the world with best-sellers 
And never have any complaint. 
I'd be the idol of thousands, 
To me you'd be a saint, 
If I had my way (which I haven’t) 
And you were my pal (which you ain’t). 
John F. Dixon 





Acceptable features, including _illustra- 
tions, bring fair rates of payment starting 
at $100. Individual pictures, bought with- 
out articles, start at $10. Since American 
Photography is a highly specialized market, 
it is important to study recent copies before 
submitting. 


From Today’s Woman to Ike 


Politics looms in editorial offices this year! 
Geraldine Rhoads resigned as editor of 
Todays Woman to devote her energy to 
General Eisenhower’s campaign for Presi- 
dent. Taking her place on this important 
Fawcett monthly is Julian Bach, previously 
supervising editor of True. This sounds 
like a big jump, but Bach expects to make 
it easily; he has the editorial know-how and 
curiosity about everything — two qualities 
important in successful editing. He is a 
redhead with a forceful but calm disposi- 
tion. 

Todays Woman will concentrate, even 
more than in the past, on the young woman, 
particularly the young wife. Features will 
be even more practical and helpful, chattily 
written, especially directed toward this 
reader-group. Top-flight major features are 
also being sought, such as inside stories on 
newsworthy women of interest to the maga- 
zine’s readers; also, pieces on the adventur- 
ous lives of young wives, for example, the 
story of a wife who goes with her husband 
on a safari. 

Today’s Woman has a reputation for 
publishing off-trail, strong fiction. The edi- 
tor is insistent that a story be a story, 
full of excitement, with characters who 
come alive and act. 

This magazine pays on acceptance, at 
rates which parallel those paid by the big 
women’s magazines, Bach will also consider 
short fillers, light humorous verse, and car- 
toons of interest to young wives or young 
women. When I called on him, he had 
not yet had time to set a definite policy 
in regard to any of these. Reports are very 
fast here. Manuscripts and queries should 
be addressed to Today's Woman, 67 West 
44th Street, N. Y. 18. It is always best to 
query on ideas for articles and features. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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They’re Both Editors 


but Oh, 
How Their Tastes Vary! 





I’ve lunched with editors from two top publishing houses on each of the past two 
days. They’re charming, personable people and both very definite in describing the manu- 
scripts they need to round out their current lists. 


Editor A is looking for an historical novel, Southern background, early 19th Century 
with plenty of sex. Editor B wants a twentieth century murder mystery, Manhattan back- 
ground with much sophistication and a minimum of sex. The chances of selling either of 
these editors any novel other than what they are expressly looking for is extremely slim. 
Your unsolicited manuscript could gather dust on their shelves and finally be returned in 
from two to four months with a flat rejection. 


It is impossible to diagnose from afar just what material is wanted by each of the 
hundreds of editors. Your script, wasting valuable time at the above-mentioned offices, 
might just suit Editor C who I’m scheduled to visit this afternoon. Marketing is my busi- 
ness just as writing is yours. The two cannot often be successfully combined. 


Send me your script today so that I can read it and advise you of market possibili- 
ties. I'll accept it and offer it to editors on a 10% commission basis if it is ready; I'll 
return it with a kind note if it does not have sales possibilities; I'll suggest a method of 
correcting flaws if they appear and if the script is basically sound. The appraisal fee for 
books is $5 regardless of length and a full report will reach you in ten days. 


REVISION SERVICE. If you've revised your POETS! I am at present the only major New 
book (or article or story) so often that you've York agent offering qualified poetry criticism, 
lost your objectivity or if you do not have time sales service and/or marketing suggestions. 
to revise, send your script to me so that the Rates: $1 per page (with a maximum of 20 
flaws in technique so objectionable to editors lines)—minimum fee per poem $3. Books of 
can be eliminated. Write me about your book poetry, reading and market appraisal, $10. 
and your pafticular problem. I'll reply Send your verses today for prompt report of 
promptly. possibilities. 


RATES FOR READING AND/OR DETAILED CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF SHORT STORIES, 
ARTICLES: $1 per 1,000 words or fraction thereof— minimum fee per script $5. Enclose fee 
with each manuscript. Reading fee always refunded on sale of manuscript. Market appraisal 


charge for books, $5. 
Professionals: 10% commission on sales if you are selling to leading national publishers. 


Write today for free booklet, YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING 


FRANK Q. BRADY, Literary Agent 


55 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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reads everything conscientiously. 

Miss Rhodes would like to receive more 
light fiction, in addition to the flood of 
serious stories she gets. The best lengths 
are 2,500 to 5,000 words. Although she 
turns thumbs down on strictly formula 
stories, she does want a story rather than 
a sketchy, vague piece. Payment is on 
acceptance, at rates ranging from $300 to 
$500. Address: 575 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 


Field and Stream, edited by Hugh Grey, 
is now located in new offices at 383 Madi- 
son Avenue, N. Y. 17. The magazine shares 
space with the book publishers, Henry Holt 
& Company, now under the same owner- 
ship. Henry Holt & Co. celebrated its move 
to this location (the ninth move since its 
founding in 1866) by presenting more than 
a half million letters and ledgers to Prince- 
ton University. The company is reported 
to have sold no valuable letters to dealers 
and thus has built up an important index 
to the reading and writing taste of the past 
century. 

American Photography, which moved 
two years ago from Boston to Minneapolis, 
has now settled in New York City at 136 
East 57th Street (22). George Wright, 
managing editor, tells me that he assigns 
a large part of the material he buys and 
has put considerable effort into developing 
his own sources. This magazine appeals 
to the advanced amateurs who take pic- 
tures seriously; there is some appeal also 
to professionals. Wright prefers that con- 
tributors query him first, giving a short 
paragraph about themselves, another about 
their topic, and possibly samples of pro- 
posed illustrations. 


To An Editor—Who Else? 


If I had my way (which I haven’t) 
And you were my pal (which you ain’t), 
We'd flood the world with best-sellers 
And never have any complaint. 
I’d be the idol of thousands, 
To me you'd be a saint, 
If I had my way (which I haven’t) 
And you were my pal (which you ain’t). 
John F. Dixon 
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Acceptable features, including _illustra- 
tions, bring fair rates of payment starting 
at $100. Individual pictures, bought with- 
out articles, start at $10. Since American 
Photography is a highly specialized market, 
it is important to study recent copies before 
submitting. 


From Today’s Woman to Ike 


Politics looms in editorial offices this year! 
Geraldine Rhoads resigned as editor of 
Today's Woman to devote her energy to 
General Eisenhower’s campaign for Presi- 
dent. Taking her place on this important 
Fawcett monthly is Julian Bach, previously 
supervising editor of True. This sounds 
like a big jump, but Bach expects to make 
it easily; he has the editorial know-how and 
curiosity about everything — two qualities 
important in successful editing. He is a 
redhead with a forceful but calm disposi- 
tion. 

Today's Woman will concentrate, even 
more than in the past, on the young woman, 
particularly the young wife. Features will 
be even more practical and helpful, chattily 
written, especially directed toward this 
reader-group. Top-flight major features are 
also being sought, such as inside stories on 
newsworthy women of interest to the maga- 
zine’s readers; also, pieces on the adventur- 
ous lives of young wives, for example, the 
story of a wife who goes with her husband 
on a safari. 

Today's Woman has a reputation for 
publishing off-trail, strong fiction. The edi- 
tor is insistent that a story be a story, 
full of excitement, with characters who 
come alive and act. 

This magazine pays on acceptance, at 
rates which parallel those paid by the big 
women’s magazines. Bach will also consider 
short fillers, light humorous verse, and car- 
toons of interest to young wives or young 
women. When I called on him, he had 
not yet had time to set a definite policy 
in regard to any of these. Reports are very 
fast here. Manuscripts and queries should 
be addressed to Today's Woman, 67 West 
44th Street, N. Y. 18. It is always best to 
query on ideas for articles and features. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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I’ve lunched with editors from two top publishing houses on each of the past two 


days. They’re charming, personable people and both very definite in describing the manu- 
scripts they need to round out their current lists. 


How Their Tastes Vary! 





€@..) They’re Both Editors 
» but Oh, 


Editor A is looking for an historical novel, Southern background, early 19th Century 
with plenty of sex. Editor B wants a twentieth century murder mystery, Manhattan back- 
ground with much sophistication and a minimum of sex. The chances of selling either of 
these editors any novel other than what they are expressly looking for is extremely slim. 
Your unsolicited manuscript could gather dust on their shelves and finally be returned in 
from two to four months with a flat rejection. 


It is impossible to diagnose from afar just what material is wanted by each of the 
hundreds of editors. Your script, wasting valuable time at the above-mentioned offices, 
might just suit Editor C who I’m scheduled to visit this afternoon. Marketing is my busi- 
ness just as writing is yours. The two cannot often be successfully combined. 


Send me your script today so that I can read it and advise you of market possibili- 
ties. I'll accept it and offer it to editors on a 10% commission basis if it is ready; I'll 
return it with a kind note if it does not have sales possibilities; I'll suggest a method of 
correcting flaws if they appear and if the script is basically sound. The appraisal fee for 
books is $5 regardless of length and a full report will reach you in ten days. 





REVISION SERVICE. If you've revised your 
book (or article or story) so often that you've 
lost your objectivity or if you do not have time 
to revise, send your script to me so that the 
flaws in technique so objectionable to editors 
can be eliminated. Write me about your book 
and your pafticular problem. I'll reply 
promptly. 


POETS! I am at present the only major New 
York agent offering qualified poetry criticism, 
sales service and/or marketing suggestions. 
Rates: $1 per page (with a maximum of 20 
lines)—minimum fee per poem $3. Books of 
poetry, reading and market appraisal, $10. 
Send your verses today for prompt report of 
possibilities. 


RATES FOR READING AND/OR DETAILED CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF SHORT STORIES, 
ARTICLES: $1 per 1,000 words or fraction thereof— minimum fee per script $5. Enclose fee 
with each manuscript. Reading fee always refunded on sale of manuscript. Market appraisal 


charge for books, $5. 


Professionals: 10°, commission on sales if you are selling to leading national publishers. 


Write today for free booklet, YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING 


FRANK Q. BRADY, Literary Agent 


55 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 











By Hal Goldberg 
The Technique of Clear Writing, by 


Robert Gunning. McGraw-Hill, 1952. 
$3.50. 

Readability experts have devised fancy 
mathematical formulas (readability yard- 
sticks) to measure degree of readability. 
And harried editors, in the race for ever 
larger circulations, have turned to read- 
ability counselors such as Robert Gunning 
and Rudolf Flesch for statistics on their 
magazines. 

Gunning has come up with a yardstick 
derived from testing thousands of students 
of different grade levels for comprehension 
of selected readings. These tests showed 
that a high school senior is capable of un- 
derstanding passages in which the average 
sentence length is 20 words, with 9% 
“hard words.” A sixth grader can master 
passages with average sentences of 14 
words, 3% “hard words.” 

According to Gunning’s study, Reader’s 
Digest material is geared to ninth grade 
level, the slicks average eighth grade level, 
pulps meet sixth grade readability, and the 
quality publications show a twelfth grade 
level. Gunning believes that writing be- 
yond a twelfth grade level runs the danger 
of being ignored or misunderstood. “Don’t 
make the mistake of confusing constant 
level of reading ease with sameness of writ- 
ing style,” he says. “Thousands of writers 
have contributed to these magazines. Arti- 
cles and stories reflect the personal style of 
cach. There is great variety of word choice 
and sentence length. But the average sent- 
ence length and the general percentage of 
hard words remains nearly the same issue 
after issue... .” 

If you want to measure your writing 
level according to the system by which the 
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magazines were measured, here’s the for- 
mula Gunning uses: 

1. Count the number of sentences in a 
100-word passage of your writing. Divide 
the total number of words in this passage 
by the number of sentences. This gives you 
the average sentence length of the passage. 

2. Count the number of words of three 
syllables or more per 100 words. (Don’t 
count the words that are capitalized, that 
are combinations of short easy words, or 
that are verb forms made three syllables 
long by the addition of -ed or -es.) This 
gives you the percentage of hard words in 
the passage. 

3. To get the grade level of your writ- 
ing, total the two factors and multiply by 


Gunning suggests using this formula as 
a guide after you have written, not as a 
pattern to write by. “Good writing must 
be alive; don’t kill it with system.” 

For greater readability, Gunning advises 
the writer to work with these 10 principles 
in mind: 

1. Keep sentences short and balance the 
long sentences with short ones. 

2. Prefer the simple to the complex. 
(Mark Twain once said, “I never write 
‘metropolis’ for seven cents when I can get 
the same price for ‘city.’ ”’) 

3. Prefer the familiar word, which means 
the precise over the abstract; but avoid 
cliches. 

4, Avoid unnecessary words. 

5. Put action in your verbs. 

6. Write like you talk. 

7. Use terms your reader can picture— 
words that stand for things he can see and 


touch. 
(Continued on page 63) 
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Note new address 
due to our expan- 
sion to larger 
offices. 














W this 
iat | CHRISTMAS 
us your book can be 


published! 


Christmas may seem distant in June but in the publishing world, 
books are now being designed and printed for sale in the exceptionally 
aetive pre-Holiday book buying period. Pageant Press makes it possible 
each year for books such as yours to reach readers by increasing our 
staff and printers and by streamlining our schedules, We're especially 
interested in reading novels, poetry, juveniles, biography and works of 
more specialized nature. Send your script to us at once for a report of 
publication possibilities and full details. If your book is in progress, 
write and let us know how soon it will be ready. Remember, Pageant 
Press is the only firm able to make AND GUARANTEE this offer. 

As writers, readers, booksellers and wholesalers the world over 
are aware, Pageant Press books are of outstanding design, with jacket 
art and typography equal or superior to books of leading royalty pub- 
lishers. Energetic advertising, sales and promotion staffs see to it that your 
book is nationally advertised and represented (we take full page ads in 
leading bookseller publications as well as extensive advertising in good 
review periodicals such aa SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 
NEW YORK TIMES and TRIBUNE, etc.) so that leading book whole- 
salers, as well as independent book shops across the nation who regularly 
buy our author’s books will be able to order and sell yours. 

If you believe your book has merit and would interest readers, 
we would like to read it. We pay an exceedingly high royalty of 40%. 
This not only makes it possible for you to recover the modest subsidy 
which is required on the first edition only, but enables you to make a 
profit. The second and any subsequent editions of your book are pub- 
lished without cost to you and on a regular royalty basis. 

Give your book the chance it deserves to attract readers and 
reviewers this Christmas. Write today for a copy of our free booklet 
WC which will give you additional details of this publishing offer. 


PAGEANT PRESS 


130 WEST 42nd STREET — NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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AND 


By Don Bishop 


THE BERLES, GODFREYS and Studio Ones 
will become truly national institutions now 
that the FCC has “unfrozen” television. 
During the three years’ prohibition against 
new television stations, only 61 per cent of 
the nation’s population had video within 
its reach; this left 39 per cent of the people 
depending on radio alone. The writer in 
that 39 per cent felt like a lost soul. He 
knew all too well that the field for free 
lancing in radio was drying up. Yet televi- 
sion, which offered some hope because it 
was new, lay out of his reach. 

Now the situation will change. New 
stations will open as fast as channels are 
assigned to broadcasters and they can build 
facilities. The networks will drive golden 
spikes along the coaxial cable as fast as it 
is laid. Television will be in nearly every 
community from coast-to-coast. Because, 
more than ever before, writers all over the 
country will want to know the thinking of 
editors who buy television scripts, we called 
on Ross Donaldson, executive supervisor of 
the Literary Rights and Story Division at 
NBC. 

Donaldson handles scripts for radio as 
well as television, but he has just one piece 
of news for the radio writer. This summer 
NBC-Radio will put on an hour-length 
dramatic program titled Best Plays. But 
scripts will be 95 per cent staff written 
and the remainder will be farmed out on 
special arrangement. 

Television is buzzing, however. The net- 
work may have more house-built dramatic 
packages by fall. Acquisition of Worthing- 
ton (Tony) Miner, formerly producer of 
Studio One at CBS, means that NBC will 
have a new major dramatic series to add 
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to its present line-up of Television Play- 
house, Robert Montgomery Presents, and 
Kraft Television Theatre. NBC may even 
offer an hour-and-a-half dramatic series. 
WOR-TV, New York, pioneered such a 
program this season with Broadway hits 
of other years and NBC has a precedent 
in hour-and-a-half programming with the 
Your Show of Shows variety extravaganza. 

Donaldson and his four readers find 
plays for Hallmark Hall of Fame, some of 
the dramatic spots on the Kate Smith Eve- 
ning Hour, and Cameo Theatre (whose 
return to the air is imminent). They also 
help other programs search for material. 
Here are Donaldson’s four tips to writers 
who want to sell NBC: 

(1) Most unsolicited scripts, while good 
in themselves, are not suitable for the pro- 
grams for which Donaldson selects stories. 
It’s a cliche worth repeating—watch the 
program you hope to write for, says Don- 
aldson. “If a writer hasn’t enough penetra- 
tion to watch and discover what a producer 
wants, then he hasn’t enough penetration to 
write for television in the first place.” He 
grants that much television is cursed with 
the formula fixation, but counsels that it’s 
wiser to accept it than try to lick it. 

(2) Producers and directors don’t wel- 
come extensive set and camera directions. 
Donaldson feels that radio-TV schools and 
textbooks overemphasize such trimmings. 
“The best scripts we’ve produced have been 
almost nothing but dialogue,” he says. “Na- 
turally a writer must pay attention to 
whether an action is feasible or a set can 
be constructed within television’s limita- 
tions. But he should hold these details in his 
mind, not put them on paper. If a script 
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is overloaded with directions such as ‘Cam- 
era 2 dolly back 13 feet,’ we consider it 
naive.” 

(3) If you’ve read a book or story (not 
in the public domain) which you think 
would be a natural for TV adaptation, 
forget about it—unless you have a go- 
ahead from a producer. The average writer 
is in no position to know if clear title can 
be had for producing someone else’s work. 

(4) On the back of the release form 
(which may be obtained by writing to 
Donaldson at NBC or to any other net- 
work, packaging outfit or advertising agen- 
cy which buys scripts in the open mar- 
ket), a summary of the story should be 
typed. This is a device for putting the 
script into the hands of the reader who spe- 
cializes in the program for which it is in- 
tended. 

* #i* 

We often wonder what goes on when 
a soap opera’s story is being plotted. We 
imagine that Sandra Michael, Mona Kent, 
and Elaine Carrington, who write Against 
the Storm, Portia Faces Life, and Pepper 
Young’s Family, wouldn’t want us to know. 
But we did have an opportunity to see how 
Bob Elliott and Ray Goulding write their 
endless chronicles of suffering for the Bob 
and Ray radio and television programs. 
Their soap opera take-offs are perhaps the 
most popular segments of their shows, 
which generally poke fun at all kinds of 
broadcasting. The little “writing” session 
that we attended was a clever if uninten- 
tional satire on authoring a soap opera. 

Ray Knight, of Cuckoo Hour fame of 
yesteryear, is scripter for Bob and Ray. For 
a sequence of Mary Backstayge, Noble 
Wife, he gave the funnymen an announcer’s 
lead-in and this summary of action: 

1. SCENE WITH HARRY, JESSICA 

AND JONAS. HARRY CAN’T KEEP 

MIND ON SCRIPT BECAUSE OF 

MARY AND WONDERS WHO IT 

WAS THAT HIT HER ON THE 

HEAD. JESSICA TRIES TO TELL 

HIM THE PLAY IS THE IM- 

PORTANT THING, ETC. JONAS 

LEAVES. 

2. SCENE WITH EDDIE AT HIDE- 





TURN YOUR WRITING TALENT 


INTO TELEVISION DOLLARS! 
TELEVISION URGENTLY NEEDS NEW WRITERS 
Video has created the greatest free-lance writers’ 
market of all time. . 

Send for free Brochure A. 
THLENEION WRITE-SHOF 
6153 Orange S$ Angeles 48, Calif. 








2005 Oak Ave. 


LEARN TO WRITE POETRY 


TYPING 


Expert editing — Prompt service 
60c per m — Poetry, Ic per line 
Special rates over 10,000 words 
OPAL TAYLOR 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 











POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course In Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Critic. One Poem, One Dollar 
(Summer) The Maples, Greenwood, Indiana 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Accurate, neat, speedy with minor corrections 
60c per thousand words 
MARY DANIEL FREED, A. B. 
Stenographer — Writer 
415 W. 22nd Street New York 1, N. Y. 











meant eit 
WRITING "SUCCESS! 


There are hundreds of markets which pay good prices 
for fact articles and fiction, although not giving the 
large checks of the big slicks. ~~ articles for the 
latter magazines are staff written. The beginning free- 
lancer has more chance of selling to the former maga- 
ed which aor pay with $200 or $100 checks. Students 
in my "Professional Writing" classes in University Col- 
lege, Washington University, St. Louis, have received 
checks for class prepared p feces, which covered tuition 
with a comfortable Roleuen left over. The essentials 
of my University classes are contained in my course 


“WRITING FOR PROFIT” 


now available by mail and which includes my personal 
supervision of regular assignments. | am a selling writ ayer 
vo recent ws es in SAGA, MALE, MECH 
USTRATED, and | am the author of the book MOLD 
MAN RIVER", Book of the Month Club and Literary 
Guild alternate choice, also author of published fiction 
and scores of signed newspaper feature articles. 
WRITE FOR FREE DETAILS 
AND SAMPLE LESSON OF MY 
COURSE AND DETAILS OF 


MY CRITICISM SERVICE. 


ROBERT A. HEREFORD 
3 Tunstall Place 
Ferguson 21, St. Lovis County, Mo. 


(Lecturer in Journalism, University College, 
Washington University, St. Louis.) 
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OUT. WRITING NOTE. FIELD- 

ING ENTERS..... THEY DIS- 

CUSS PLAN TO THROW NOTE 

THROUGH THEATER WINDOW 

AND LEAVE. 

3. CLOSE-UP OF POSTER OUT- 

SIDE THEATER THEN FIELDING 

ENTERS FURTIVELY AND TOSS- 

ES ROCK THROUGH WINDOW. 

(SOUND) 

4. OPERATING ROOM SCENE. 

MARY WHEELED IN ON TABLE. 

VERY HAPPY AND TAKING 

PART IN ALL THE CONVERSA- 

TION BETWEEN DR. STOLE 

(BOB) AND CHANDELER (RAY) 

AS THEY PREPARE FOR THE 

OPERATION. 

A couple of hours before air time, Bob 
and Ray got their scripts. They huddled 
a few minutes with Knight, director Coby 
Ruskin, and pretty Audrey Meadows, who 
plays all feminine roles. For the soap opera 
take-off portion of their show, they adlibbed 
five minutes of dialogue that sounded as 
real—except for its offbeat satirical flavor— 
as anything you'll hear on The Second Mrs. 
Burton. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet should be 
congratulated for its courage in bucking 
the soap operas by sponsoring a program 
which kids the suds off them. We suspect, 
though, that Bob and Ray’s healthy rating 
with public and critics has had something 
to do with the sponsor’s bravery. 

* * * 


Some of this year’s Dr. Christian contest 
winners were announced on the May 14 
broadcast. The $2,000 first prize play was 
presented the following week. Arthur 
Godfrey, Editor William A. H. Birnie of 
Woman’s Home Companion, and King 
Features columnist Eleanore King were the 
judges. The 11th annual script competition 
drew 8,089 entries, the third highest num- 
ber in its history. 

Robert Downing, Mt. Kisco, N. Y., won 
the $2,000 first prize with his story, “Old 
Hundred,” about a man who came out of 
obscurity after almost 100 years. The three 
$500 winners were John McGreevey, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.; Marian Coonse, Indianapolis; 
and Richard Cook and Freda McCaig (a 
writing team), San Francisco. Winners of 
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$350 awards whose names were announced 
included Norman J. Traynor, Detroit; Mrs. 
Doris Fleming Scharfenberg, Detroit; Iris 
Vinton, New York City; Marvin W. Robin- 
son, Silver Springs, Md.; and Nell Still- 
wagon, Denver, Colo. 

* * * 

Theatre of Today, CBS-Radio, Satur- 
days, 12:00-12:30 p. m., EDT. Sponsor: 
Armstrong Cork Co. Producer: Ira Avery. 
Script Editor: Betty Grove, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine and Osborn, Inc., 383 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Theatre of Today has drawn up a memo- 
randum to writers, a word picture of its 
average audience. Since this memorandum 
defines almost any daytime radio audience, 
it is worth quoting: 

The story should be of interest to 
women. Our audience is composed 
largely of women in laboring, farming, 
and lower-income white collar groups. 
Most of these women are married. 
Our most faithful, composite listener 
is Mrs. Average America. Our stories 
must be within the realm of her under- 
standing and interest. She must be 
able to identify herself emotionally 
with our heroines. This does not mean 
that she, as a housewife, is entertained 
only by what happens to other house- 
wives—or that plots must revolve ex- 
clusively around parlor, bedroom, sink 
and the corner grocery. We feel that 
this composite listener likes a variety 
of stories—as long as she can genuine- 
ly “feel” them. 

Theatre of Today seeks four main types 
of scripts: love stories (including married 
love problems); dramatic or problem 
shows; comedy; family shows (either seri- 
ous or comedy) ; and occasional other types 
of stories for variety. In the latter category, 
an occasional story with a male lead is ac- 
cepted, but it should be a story with strong 
interest for women. In the to-be-avoided 
class are melodrama; infidelity of husband 
or wife; religious and political controversy ; 
involved plot lines; and farce. Remember 
that word “today” in the title Theatre of 
Today; stories should be contemporary. 

Opening scene of the first act should 
establish the nature of the problem. By 





nced the end of Act I, have the problem fully increased considerably since last reported 
Mrs stated and all major characters introduced. on in this column. Script Editor Ed Roberts 
Iris In Act II, continue the plot development says that the price for a completed script 
»bin- and end the act with a strong emotional requiring a minimum of editorial work be- 
Still. climax and great suspense. Continue the gins at $500. As an incentive to writers 
rising action in Act III, build to a climax, to do their best, prices up to $750 are paid 
then move on to the solution. Avoid trick to authors who are frequent repeaters on 
tur- and coincidental solutions. Armstrong’s Circle Theatre. 
sor: Write to Betty Grove for the memoran- This program presents entertainment for 
ery. dum to writers. It will be useful whatever the entire family. Its scope is from ro- 
ton, the radio program toward which you’re mances to sport stories to suspense yarns— 
ison aiming. If you want to shoot for the $250 but broad enough in appeal to reach every- 
Theatre of Today pays for an acceptable one in the family. Originals only are being 
mo- first draft, and the additional $100 for final used at this time. Submit a full script, two 
its draft, ask her also for a release form. acts totalling 25 minutes playing time. 
um od ” a Roberts prefers not to consider outlines. 
ice, Armstrong’s Circle Theatre, NBC-TV, In general, crime and mystery themes 
Tuesdays, 9:30-10:00 p. m., EDT. Spon- should be skirted. “Park Avenue” type 
5 sor: Armstrong Cork Co. Producer: Hud- sophistication is not wanted. As for stories 
1 son Faussett. Story Editor: Ed Roberts, about children, Roberts says they “must be 


Batten, Barton, Durstine and Osborn, Inc., 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Armstrong’s Circle Theatre, like its The- 
atre of Today companion on radio, seeks 
originals from free lance writers. The pay 
is better on the television show—and has 


of the highest quality, with a fresh, unique 
angle.” He has been flooded with scripts 
about juveniles “ . . . because, apparently, 
conflicts arising in and from childhood are 
easier to write—and some playwrights have 
been taking the easy way out.” 














being enthusiastic about it... . 


lf You Want Your Errors Corrected As Soon As You Make Them... 
TRY P. C.! 


Once again, we've purchased space in addition to our regular advertisement (this month on 
page 12) to discuss our new service, Personal Collaboration. We've important reasons for 


We tested the service originally by working with sixteen entirely new writers. Before we 


finished, fourteen had sold two stories each or more. 

Personal Collaboration follows a simple principle: instead of allowing the writer to stagger 
along alle by himself in the dark when writing his stories or articles, the agency watches and 
Ps works with him every inch of the way: from idea stage through finished script and sale. The 
d service shows the writer how to analyze stories, and plot the way the top professionals on our 
: client-list do it—helps him write first drafts on which the agency goes to work with blue pencil 
n —step by step until the stories or articles are entirely salable and out to market under the same 
sales service we give our established clients—and sold. 

And, because this is a manuscript-sales agency and not a course, there are no “test” assign- 
°S ments” or “lessons” or other waste motion off the track. Every bit of work the writer does 
1, is on material which ends up offered for sale. Nor is the service dragged out over a long period 
of time—P.C. in full covers a comparatively short period. And there are no dull periods of 
waiting: P.C. outlines or stories are worked upon the same day the mail brings them in, and 
replies go out by special delivery air mail, if desired. 

Nearly all of the new writers accepted for P.C. service have now sold: to Collier's, The 
American Magazine, This Week, Redbook, Family Circle, Toronto Star Weekly, Modern 
Romances, True Confessions, Coronet, Dime Detective, Adventure, Thrilling Western, Love 
Short Stories, Super Sports, Amazing Stories, E. P. Dutton, Gold Medal Books, and many others. 
Now we're ready for a new group. 


i oe 


Personal Collaboration is open to promising writers who have or have not worked with us 
before, and the charge is moderate. If interested, please write for details. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 980 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


—— CU re 
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The narrative technique is shunned 
where possible on the program. If you are 
employing a large number of sets, it may 
be an indication that you have resorted to 
the narrative technique. Roberts places no 
limitations on the number of sets and char- 
acters or on use of film clips, but he asks 
. that writers list characters and sets on the 
title page so that costs may be estimated at 
a glance. 

News of Radio and TV Writers 

Robert Alan Aurthur is a man who 
finishes what he starts. He served as a 
Marine officer in the Pacific in World War 
II, used his experiences to write The Basket 
Weaver, a play about Marines on Iwo 
Jima, and sold it to Philco Television Play- 
house. Then he auditioned for a part in 
the play and won a featured role. 

A situation comedy television program is 
being readied for Dorothy Shay, the Park 
Avenue Hillbilly. Max Wilk, George Axel- 
rod and Irving Graham will write it. 

In August, Little, Brown and Co. will 
publish The Landsman, a novel by ABC 
script editor Peter Martin. 


Love Pulps Okay Sex 
(Continued from page 18) 


Gay Love Stories, Columbia Publications, 
Inc., 241 Church Street, New York 13, N. 
Y. Bi-monthly, 20c. Marie Antoinette 
Park, editor. Well-written love stories up 
to 16,000 words. Rates by arrangement. 

Ideal Love Stories, Columbia Publica- 
tions, Inc., 241 Church Street, New York 
13, N. Y. Bi-monthly, 25c. Marie Antoinette 
Park, editor. Uses romances from 2,000 to 
30,000 words. Rates by arrangement. 

Love Book, Popular Publications, Inc., 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Bi-monthly, 25c. Peggy Graves, editor. Gla- 
morous, dramatic love stories. 12,000-word 
maximum on lead novelettes. Shorter nov- 
elettes to 8,500. Short stories: 4,000 to 
5,000. 1c, on acceptance. 

Love Novels Magazine, Popular Publica-- 
tions, Inc., 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. Bi-monthly, 25c. Michael Til- 
den, editor. Convincing, emotional ro- 
mance-dramas up to 15,000 words. Ic and 
up, on acceptance. 





ANOTHER INVITATION TO SUCCESS 


| haven't advertised in several years, but | am now extending my list and will 
again work with promising new writers, in addition to professional writers. Many 
of my "name" writers | am selling for today came to me originally as beginners as 
a result of previous advertising; others were recommended by editors. 

In my nineteen years in the literary agency business | have sold millions of 
words to such magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION, COSMOPOLITAN, LADIES' HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, ARGOSY, TODAY'S WOMAN, etc., to book publishers, and to all 
of the leading books in the pulp field. 

IF YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER | will work with you on a straight 10% 
commission basis. 

IF YOU ARE A NEW WRITER you will benefit from my constructive and de- 
tailed criticism and direction available at $1.00 per thousand words up to 10,000 
words. Minimum fee $3.00 on each manuscript up to 3000 words. Special rates on 
novelette and book lengths. Reading fees will be dropped after | have made 
several sales for you. 

Reports Rendered Immediately on Request of Copy 


FLORENCE STARIN, Literary Agent 
1419 Jesup Avenue New York City 
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Love Short Stories, Popular Publications, 
Inc., 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. Bi-monthly, 25c. Peggy Graves, edi- 
tor. Romantic fiction from 4,000 to 10,000 
words. Ic, on acceptance. 

Love Story, Popular Publications, Inc., 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Peggy Graves, editor., Modern love stories, 
adult and slightly sophisticated. 5,000 to 
12,000 words. Ic, on acceptance. 

New Love, Popular Publications, Inc., 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Bi-monthly, 25c. Peggy Graves, editor. 
Realistic love stories. Short stories: 4,500 to 
5,000 words. Novelettes: 7,000 to 10,000. 
Ic, on acceptance. 

Popular Love, Better Publications, Inc., 
10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Quarterly, 25c. Alexander Samalman, edi- 
tor. Modern, mature love stories of excep- 
tional quality wanted here. All lengths up 
to 25,000 words. Occasional articles. 1c and 
up, on acceptance. 

Romance, Popular Publications, Inc., 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Bi-monthly, 25c. Peggy Graves, editor. Ro- 
mantic stories with emphasis on character. 
Occasional foreign background stressing 
glamour rather than adventure. Shorts: 
3,500 to 6,000 words. Novelettes to 12,000. 
Ic, on acceptance. 

Sweetheart Love Stories, Popular Publi- 
cations, Inc., 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Bi-monthly, 25c. Peggy 
Graves, editor. Tender, young love stories 
from 5,000 to 12,000 words. Ic, on accept- 
ance. 

Thrilling Love, Standard Magazines, 
Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New York 16, 
N. Y. Bi-monthly, 25c. Alexander Samal- 
man, editor. Uses top-flight novelettes from 
8,000 to 15,000 words and short stories of 
all lengths up to 7,000. Strong realism, 
emotional depth and good characterization 
are required, plus a modern point of view. 
Humorous and off-trail stories are accept- 
able, as well as occasional articles. 1c and 
up, on acceptance. 

Today’s Love Stories, Columbia Publica- 
tions, Inc., 241 Church Street, New York 
13, N. Y. Bi-monthly, 20c. Marie Antoi- 
nette Park, editor. Romantic fiction up to 
16,000 words. Rates by arrangement. 





& R E E on request— 


EXPOSITION’S APRIL 1952 


Report to 
Authors 


The inside story of our publishing busi- 
ness, stating the facts about: 
© General sales 

Special sales 
Publicity 
General promotion 
Local promotion 
Subsidiary rights 
Subsidiary contracts 
Non-Subsidy contracts 
Editorial services 
Book Design and Production 
and other details that give a clear picture 
of how we can publish your book success- 
fully. 

To get your copy, check and return the 
coupon below. 


—and be sure to read 


THE CURRENT 


Publishing 
Scene 


Including Publishers’ Views of Trends for 
1952 


by BASIL WOON 


Former Literary Editor, San Francisco News 


“A very useful book.”—Thomas R. Cow- 
ard, Coward-McCann, Inc. “I have read 
it with great interest and am passing it 
around here ... Very stimulating.” — 
Donald S. Cameron, American Book Pub- 
lishers’ Council. $2.00 








Dept. 203 Exposition Press Inc. 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16 
Please send me........ copies of The Current 
Publishing Scene, at $2.00. 
(0 Payment herewith. Ten-day return privilege. 
(J Please send me your new Report te Authors, 
without cost or obligation. 
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Juvenile and Young People’s 
Magazines 


Boys and Girls, The Otterbein Press, Dayton 
2, Ohio. Edith A. Loose, Editor. Issued weekly; 
$1.00 a year. “This is a Sunday school paper for 
grades 4, 5, 6. We want the following article 
material: nature, biographical incidents, puzzles, 
things to make, everyday life incidents, historical 
or world interest, etc., of educational or char- 
acter building value, 500 to 1000 words. Buy 
photographs and poetry. Report in one to two 
months, Payment is on acceptance at low rates.” 

Boys’ Life, 2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Irving Crump, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 


copy; $3.00 a year. Published by the Boy Scouts‘ 


of America. “We want strong stories, 3000 to 
4000 words, of outdoor adventure, aviation, sea, 
western, mystery, humor, dog and other animals, 
sports, and science fiction, suitable for boys of 
12 to 17 years of age. Buy a few general articles 
on science, personalities, sports, vocations, out- 
door lore, but writers should query first. Buy 
photo stories or series occasionally. No poetry. 
Report in about two weeks. Payment is 3c a 
werd and up, depending upon quality and suit- 
ability.” 

Catholic Miss of America, 25 Groveland Ter- 
race, Minneapolis 5, Minn. Rita Doll, Editor. 
Issued monthly, September through June; 20c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want stories of 2000 
to 2500 words, appealing to girls between the 
ages of 11 and 16. Must be good wholesome 
reading, dealing with adventure, sports, school, 
home, mystery, humor, etc. Also want articles of 
1000 to 1500 words, accompanied by illustra- 
tive photos. Can use material dealing with crafts, 
teen-age personalities, careers, religion, subjects 
appealing to young girls. Buy photographs, but 
no poetry. Try to report within two or three 
weeks or less. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 

Children’s Stories, The Otterbein Press, Dayton 
2, Ohio. Edith A. Loose, Editor. Issued monthly 
in weekly parts; 75c a year. “This is a Sunday 
school paper for grades 1, 2, 3. We want puzzles, 
things to make, devotional material, nature 
articles, short incidents from the lives of great 
people, etc., of educational and character build- 
ing value, 200 to 500 words. Buy photographs 
and poetry. Report in one to two months. Pay- 
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ment is on acceptance at low rates.” 

Christian Trails, Third & Reily Streets, Harris- 
burg, Pa. C. E. Shuler, Associate Editor, 307 
15th Street, Huntingdon, Pa. Issued weekly; 
$1.25 a year. “We use 1500-word stories for 9-16 
year age group. Stories must contain a Gospel 
Message and have Christian atmosphere and 
background; there should be good interest and 
action. Obvious ‘preaching’ is to be avoided. 
Boy and girl characters are preferred where pos- 
sible. No photographs or poetry. Report as soon 
as possible. Payment is Yc a word if manuscript 
is in good shape editorially.” 

Conquest, 2923 Troost Avenue, Box 527, 
Kansas City 10, Mo. J. Fred Parker, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “This 
is a youth magazine of the Church of the Naza- 
rene. We use short stories, maximum 2500 words, 
preferably with a religious slant but at least de- 
picting high moral outcomes. Conflicts must be 
real and vital, resolved in realistic fashion with 
a minimum of the ‘miraculous.’ Slant to late 
teens or early twenties. Articles of both general 
and devotional nature are used, up to 1200 
words, but owing to a present overstock we are 
buying sparingly in this field. Accompanying 
photos are desired where available. Buy photo- 
graphs and poetry. Report within six weeks. Pay- 
ment is Yec a word and 10c a line for poetry, 
on acceptance.” 

Forward, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 
7, Pa. Catherine C. Casey, Editor. Issued weekly; 
$1.75 a year. “This is a religious story paper for 
young people of 18 to 23. Stories should run 
close to 3000 words in length, and serials, of 
from 4 to 8 chapters, should have installments of 
the same length. Stories may be for either boys 
or girls or for both. Adventure and action stories 
are desired, but not alone for adventure; courage 
should be actuated by loyalty, purpose, and high 
ideals of service. The author must have a story 
to tell, however; an elaborated ‘lesson’ is not 
wanted. The stories must deal with young people 
—their problems, experiences, and aspirations. 
Authoritative travel, nature, biographical, his- 
torical, scientific, and general articles, about 1000 
words in length and preferably accompanied by 
glossy-print photographs, are acceptable. Articles 
describing worthy activities sponsored by young 
people are especially welcome. Inspirational, na- 
ture, and religious poems of from 4 to 20 lines 




















A BREAK FOR YOUR BOOK... 


Pictures of some of 
my recent book place- 
ments to regular pub- 
lishers — PUBLISHERS 
WHOSE PROFITS 
COME FROM SELL- 
ING BOOKS TO 
READERS, NOT FROM 
SELLING PRINTING 
16 AUTHORS. 





JUNE ONLY! 


FREE 


For June only, you may send your book 

free—instead of at my regular $5 appraisal 
charge. WHY? 
1. Editors are calling me and coming in to 
see me. URGENT CALLS: The pocket size 
field; advances of $500, $750, $1,000, $1,500 
and $2,000. | am now selling an average of 
& books a month in this category, and 1 need 
many more. Other types required: Significant 
fiction and non-fiction—especially biography; 
mystery; how to do it books—for hard cover 
and pocket size publishers; juvenile career 
books; project books; exposés; plus the usual 
category books such as western and romances. 
2. $30,000: 2 dramatic sales—result of 
urgent calls—one to Crowell, one to Barnes. 
Crowell sale made in 3 days after call from 
the editor. (Book revised under my direction.) 
Barnes sale big non-fiction project. 


WARNING! 


| receive a great many letters from bewil- 
dered writers about vanity propositions, You 
DON'T HAVE TO PAY for the publication 
of your book. The checks on this page prove 
it . . . when you work with an agent who 
deals with regular publishers. 


OPPORTUNITY! 


Practically all my established book authors 
are under option. Therefore | am open for 
good material by new authors. If you think 
you have the book | need—send it along— 
NOW. 





Reproductions of recent checks 
covering BOOKS ONLY—sent me 
by regular book publishers for 
my clients. There are a lot 
more where those came from. 
WHEN | SELL YOUR BOOK THE 
PUBLISHER PAYS—NOT THE 
AUTHOR. 


Book checks at presstime come 
te over $5,000.00 in three days. 
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A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 











YOU'RE MISSING PLENTY 
IF YOU MISS 





An inspiring and helpful new magazine—featuring 
the world’s top writers and editors—telling you how 
you, too, can do it. Here are some of the stars ap- 
pearing in RTW: 


*Richard Armour, widely published humorous poet 

*Homer Croy, famous author and movie writer 

*Evelyn Eaton, historical novelist 

*Theodore Pratt, novelist 

*Stephen Longstreet, writer of movie hits and over 
0 books 


*Faith Baldwin, famous American author 
*Paul de Kruif, well-known non-fiction writer 


*Albert R. Perkins, man, editor, American Magazine, 
TV authority 


*Isaac Asimov, science fiction writer 


And there are many, many more coming in RTW's 
policy of bringing beginner and professional writers 
the greatest writing and editorial talent it can find. 


PLUS Deadline Market Letter, a section of last-minute 
market tips; Manuscript Clinic, where top editors 
analyze stories point by point and tell you why they 
didn't sell; Battle Report, that much-discussed two- 
way presentation of controversial problems of in- 
terest to writers; TV-Radio Time, First Sales Forum, 
and other interesting features. 

Why miss all these great authors and features when 
you can get one year of RTW for only $2.50... 
outside U. S. A. $3.00. . . by sending check, money 
order, or cash? Subscribe today. 


REPORT TO WRITERS 


Dept. A 
55 West 42nd St. New York 36, N. Y. 








Report to Writers 

Department A 

55 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

Please enter my one-year subscription to REPORT TO 
WRITERS. 


I enclose $2.50. (Outside U. S. A. $3.00.) 











are used, Editorials of 300 to 500 words of an 
inspirational nature are also used. Seasonal mate- 
rial is required six months in advance. Report in 
about two to four weeks. Payment is 2c a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 

Highlights for Children, Honesdale, Pa. Garry 
Cleveland Myers, Editor. Issued monthly except 
July & August; $5.00 a year. “We use a few 
unusual stories within 1000 words, appealing to 
both boys 9-12 and pre-school listeners; strong 
suspense, struggle, and self-sacrifice for a worthy 
ideal—moral not too obvious. Also a few stories 
of 500 or 600 words that will cause a child of 
4 to listen with abated breath and the beginning 
reader of 6 or poor reader of 8 to ‘dig it out’ for 
himself. Buy poetry, but are pretty well stocked 
at present. No photographs. Report in two to 
three weeks. Payment, on publication, is $25 for 
unusual stories within 1000 words and $15 for 
stories of 500 or 600 words.” 

The Instructor for the Sunday School, 1137 
Noble Street, S.E., Grand Rapids 7, Mich. Rev. 
John H. Schaal, Editor. Issued weekly; 10c a 
copy; $1.75 a year. “This is a religious paper 
of the Christian Reformed Church for the de- 
nominational Sunday school. We use stories with 
good underlying religious principles suitable for 
readers from 9 years old and up. The length 
should be not less than 1700 words nor more 
than 2100 words. Also use some filler material. 
Rarely buy photographs and never poetry. Re- 
port in four to six weeks. Payment is Yac a word 
up to 2000 words, on publication.” 

My Counsellor, 434 S. Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. James R. Adair, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly in weekly parts; 92c a year. “This is an 
undenominational Protestant Sunday school 
publication slanted for 9-13 year old boys and 
girls. We use stories from 1500 to 1700 words; 
also some serials, which should not run over 5 
parts, preferably 2, of 1500 words each. Story 
situations should have plenty of action, and there 
definitely should be a problem. Characters should 
be red-blooded kids with the same problems their 
reader-audience has. The stories must have a 
spiritual emphasis, which should be an integral 
part of the plot and which demonstrates to 
pupils through story form that salvation through 
the shed blood of Christ is necessary and changes 
lives. We don’t want stories aimed only to point 
a moral or stories that ‘preach.? Modern-day 
settings are preferred. Stories with Bible settings 
and those giving fictionized treatment to Bible 
stories gre not used. We use real-life features fre- 
quently. These can be the 1500-1700-word length 
or the shorter length of 500-700 words used on 
the back page. Stories of boys and girls doing 
something unusual as Christians, youngsters’ 
organizations and movements,and adults in occu- 
pations of interest to boys and girls come in this 
category. Object lesson stories from the world are 
also needed, treating one subject, as radio, as a 
theme, and developing it with anecdotal material 
strong on the human interest. Buy photographs 
with articles sometimes, and especially of real- 
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life subjects. No poetry. Report in about three 


weeks. Payment is lc a word, within the month 
following acceptance.” 

Open Road Magazine, 1475 Broadway, Room 
1210, New York 18, N. Y. Issued monthly; 20c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use material of inter- 
est to young people of junior and senior high 
school ages. Generally we receive much more 
article material than we can use, but we never- 
theless accept scripts that are exceptionally inter- 
esting. We cover a wide range of subjects that 
appeal to teen-agers. Overstocked on fiction. Buy 
photographs only in connection with articles. No 
poetry. Report as soon as possible, but sometimes 
two or three months on unsolicited manuscripts. 
Payment is on acceptance.” 

Power, 434 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, 
Ill. James R. Adair, Editor. Issued quarterly; 23c 
quarterly. “This is a Protestant Sunday school 
paper for teen-agers and young adults. We use 
well-written, well-plotted stories expressing in a 
sincerely emotional way Christ in action in the 
lives of young people today. There should be 
a problem, and we do want a spiritual emphasis. 
Don’t send us stories aimed only to point a moral 
or stories that ‘preach.’ Characters and situations 
should be as red-blooded and vital as the teen- 
agers and younger boys and girls who read them. 
Desired length for fiction is 1500-1700 words. 
Use some serials of not over 4 parts, preferably 
2, of 1500 words each. Dramatic stories from 
real life, showing evangelical Christians in action, 
find a ready market if written with a teen-age 
appeal. The purpose is to show teen-age readers 
that there are people in all walks of life who 
serve Christ fervently seven days a week, at work 
and play. Each real-life story character must be 
colorful and live out-and-out for Christ. Anec- 
dotes should be given as evidence. We also use 
human-interest stories of active and unusual 
Christian organizations. If interested in _ this 
market, send. stamped addressed envelope for 
‘Hello Author,’ which gives detailed description 
of needs. Buy photographs, but no poetry. Report 
in about three weeks. Payment is about Ic a 
word, depending on quality of material, in month 
following acceptance.” 

The Sentinel, 161 Eighth Avenue, North, 
Nashville 3, Tenn. Miss Willie Jean Stewart, 
Editor. Issued weekly; 80c a year. “We buy 
four stories of 1600-1800 words each month; 
character-building but not necessarily religious 
in limited sense. Seasonal interest desirable, but 
not required. Must have plot and be well organ- 
ized and reasonally well written. Also buy four 
illustrated articles each month of unusual plants, 
animals, customs, places, processes. At present 
need no unillustrated articles. All material should 
interest boys and girl of 9-12 years of age. Buy 
poetry, preferably 8 to 12 lines, and photographs. 
Material is bought approximately 10 months 
ahead. Report in about six weeks. Payment is 
approximately Ic a word, on acceptance.” 

Seventeen, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, N. Y. Alice Thompson, Editor. Issued 








W” WANT TO SELL? 


Author — Editor — Critic, 16 years 
PROFESSIONAL Mss., except booklengths, 
PERSONAL hry within 10 days 
after receipt. Limited 
PROMPT TRAINING select enrollment. Satisfac- 
FOR WRITERS tion of courses guaranteed. 


RATES: $1.00 per 1,000 words to 5000 
75¢ per thousand thereafter. Minimum fee $3.00 


WRITE TODAY! 
VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


P. ©. Box 56D Burnet Woods Sta. 





for information concerning 
courses, collaboration, 
book] 











Cincinnati 20, Ohio Phone AV 2332 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 


EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
correct style, with flawless spelling, punctuation and 
grammar. Excellent 20 Ib. bond. Carbon copy. 50 cents 
per 1000 words. Reenforced envelopes and cartons used 
in shipping. NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the 
most inviting appearance. 
MARIE ADAMS 

St. Paul 3, Minnesota 


POETS 

Send self-addressed stamped envelope for PRIZE PRO- 
GRAM: Quarterly prizes, $25, Poetry Book Contest, 
etc. You will receive also description of HELP YOUR- 
SELF HANDBOOKS, ($1.00 each) containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N, Vernon Avenue Dallas 11, Texas 


YOUR BOOK-LENGTHS CONSIDERED 


for publication! Send description 
or outline for approval, first. Stamp 


appreciated. 
CARLSON WADE 

516 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 7-4970 


CONFESSION STORIES 


BEGINNERS 2"¢ breaking into this wide-cpes. well- 
paying field all the time. ndividual 
coaching by the author of WRITING THE CONFESSION 
TORY has helped many to first sales. $1.00 per 1000 
words to 5000; 50c per 1000 thereafter. 


POROTHY COLLETT 


360 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Illinois 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 


480 Blair Avenue 












































Electric Typewriter . . . Quality Typing .. . Reason- 
able. Experienced Author’s Typist . . . College Grad- 
uate. Fiction or Technical . . . Editing, styling, if 


desired. 

or’ BRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 

12 La Cintilla Avenue Orinda, California 
ORinda 2054 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR 
A BOOK PUBLISHER? 


We are established cooperative book p»blifshers whose basic 

policy is to encourage new or untsown writers. If you are 

looking for a publisher of your novel, novelette, play, scholarly 

work, poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write today to 

Peggy Stevens fur Free Booklet W D6. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41 St., New York 36 
In CallHfornia: 6356 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 
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monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want should be from 1000 to 2000 words in length; 


fiction of interest to girls between 13 and 20 
years of age. Use short stories, length imma- 
terial, about contemporary young people, their 
‘growing up’ in today’s world. No articles, pho- 
tographs, or poetry. Report in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance at good rates.” 

Stories, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 
7, Pa. Evelyn Nevin, Editor. Issued weekly; 
60c a year. “This is a religious story paper for 
children 6 to 8 years of age. While never di- 
rectly ‘preachy,’ stories should be purposive; that 
is, they should tend to lead to right conduct and 
attitude. They should contain character-building 
emphasis and center about child interests and 
experiences in home and church. Unusually well- 
written nature stories, seasonal stories, retold 
Bible stories (told imaginatively yet not contra- 
dictory to the Biblical account), stories of world 
friendship in which backgrounds are authentic 
and the child characters natural and interesting 
will be welcome. We seek material with definite 
spiritual emphasis. Also desire good material de- 
scribing things to make and do. These sugges- 
tions should be simple enough for children to 
make, and it is preferable if the objects have 
some practical value. All stories, articles, and 
poetry should be not only well written but 
planned for the child’s own reading. Length of 
stories is 400 to 800 words, articles up to 500 
words, and poems up to 16 lines. Report in 
two to four weeks. Payment is %c a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 

Storytime, 161 Eighth Avenue, North, Nash- 
ville 3, Tenn. Miss Willie Jean Stewart, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 56c a year. “At present, we are 
buying four stories each month for children 3 
to 5 years of age. Stories must have at least em- 
bryonic plot, be well written, true to child-life 
and of character-building type. By September 
shall probably need four stories each month for 
ages 6-8. Buy only occasional articles, approxi- 
mately 100-150 words, about people of other 
lands, preferably illustrated. Report in about 
six weeks. Payment is approximately 1c a word, 


on acceptance.” : 
Sunday Digest, David C. Cook Publishing Co., 


Elgin, Ill. Iva S. Hoth, Executive Editor. Issued 
weekly; 5c a copy; $1.25 a year. “We use 
human interest stories of individuals or groups 
that are doing worthwhile, interesting things in 
the way of putting Christianity to work in every- 
day life; anecdotes; informational articles deal- 
ing with subjects related in some way to the 
Christian religion. Maximum length, 2000 words. 
Very little fiction used. Use stories up to 1800 
words, which should have good moral tone but 
not preach. Buy photographs to illustrate arti- 
cles, Also poetry. Report in one week to one 
Month, Payment is 1c a word and up and 25c 
a line for poetry, on acceptance.” 

Trailblazer, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadel- 
phia 7, Pa. Evelyn Nevin, Editor. Issued week- 
ly; $1.25 a year. “This is a religious story paper 
for boys and girls 9 to 11 years of age. Stories 
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serials from 3 to 8 chapters, each chapter no 
longer than 2000 words. Stories should be about 
realistic characters and should stress genuinely 
Christian living and character-building. They 
should be well plotted and full of action for this 
age group. Articles should run from 200 to 1000 
words and may be accompanied by clear, glossy 
prints. Such subjects as biography, handcraft, 
nature, hobbies, church projects, sports are suit- 
able. Poems of 4 to 16 lines, slanted for juniors, 
are used. Puzzles, activity games, quizzes, etc., 
are also used. Buy photographs. Report in two 
to four weeks. Payment is Yc a word and up, 
on acceptance.” 

Venture, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 
7, Pa. Aurelia Reigner, Editor. Issued weekly; 
$1.25 a year. “This is a religious story paper 
for boys and girls 12 to 15 years of age. Short 
stories should be between 1500 and 2500 words, 
and serials from 3 to 8 chapters of 1500 to 2500 
words each. Stories should be well plotted and 
true to life. They may be historical, modern, 
humorous, adventure, or mystery stories, but in 
any case they must be of high quality and help- 
ful in building Christian character. Articles 
should be from 500 to 1000 words long, and 
may be accompanied by clear, glossy prints. Any 
articles of real interest to wide-awake junior 
high boys and girls are suitable. Individual or 
group hobbies, handcrafts, sports, science, church 
projects, nature, biography, history, travel, voca- 
tions, cooking, good manners, are all subjects 
that appeal. Poems of 4 to 16 lines, slanted for 
junior high readers, are used. Puzzles, quizzes, 
games, party plans are needed occasionally. 
Prayers and meditations dealing with junior high 
problems are used. Buy photographs. Report in 
two to four weeks. Payment is Yac a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 

Young People, 1703 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. Robert A. Elfers, Editor. Issued 
weekly; $1.30 a year. “We use almost any kind 
of fiction, providing it is worthy of appearing 
in a Christian publication and is of interest to 
young adults and adults. Types include romance, 
adventure, mystery, sports, home and _ business 
life. A religious slant is not necessary, but fiction 
that carries a spiritual impact is particularly 
acceptable. Length for short stories is 2000 
words; for serials, up to ten installments of the 
same length. Use articles up to 1500 words, 
with same specifications as for fiction. Buy pho- 
tographs and poetry. Report within a month. 
Payment is Ic a word, on acceptance.” 

Youth’s Comrade, 2923 Troost Avenue, Box 
527, Kansas City, Mo. Helen F. Temple, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 10c a copy; $1.10 a year. “We 
are heavily overstocked and will not be in the 
market for fiction or articles for another year.” 


“Little” Magazines 
Oregon Beacon, 344 N. 17th Street, Corvallis, 
Oregon. John Kelleway, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; $1.50 a year. “We use almost any kind of 








CHARLES CARSON’S NOVELS 
Are Being Read 
On Three Continents 


C ee i IN ENGLAND are enjoying his “King of the Prai- 

ries”; in Spain and Latin America they are engrossed in “Rey 

de los Prados”; in The Netherlands they are reading “Kon- 

ing van der Heide”, and in the United States you may secure your copy 
of “Mountain Troubadour” .* 


It is unlikely that any other novelist of international prominence 
is now offering his personal assistance to less experienced writers. 
Through two decades Carson has employed his time and energy pro- 
ducing writings that sell, instead of trying to convince his clients that 
he could write if ever he took the notion. His advertising is charac- 
terized by dignity and reserve . . . never indulging in extravagant 
claims or unattainable promises . . . always allowing his achievements 
to speak for him. 


If your book manuscript has not found a market, 
he may be able to provide the editing, revision or 
corrective criticism that will make it publishable. 
In any case, he will be truthful about it. Write for 
his free folder entitled “Literary Help”, which 
gives complete information. 





*For a personally autographed copy of 

Mountain Troubadour, send $3.00 to the 

author (10c extra if you live in California). 
No C.O.D., please. 











CHARLES Postoffice Box 638 


Manhattan Beach, Calif. 











SOMETHING NEW IN WRITING! 


The Numerical Writing Courses eliminate the old, grueling, 
exercise method. Each Lesson brings you a new and excit- 
ing way to stress a distinct story phase. ch ass’ it 
is a complete story of your own. You are shown how to 
make salable what you have written. Limited agency 
service. 


THE OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICES 
Geo, M. Osborne 


3898 Chase Street Denver 14, Colo. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


PROFESSIONALLY TYPED ON 20-lb. BOND 
20c per finished page on booklength scripts; 30c 
per finished page on short scripts. Minor corrections 
and carbon free. Postage. please. 


CLARA M. GRANT 


1339 Cedar Street EXbrook 63787 Santa Monica, California 








First Public Offering 
FREDERICK PALMER'S 
PSYCHO-PLOT 


Based on his more than 30 years teaching Crea- 
tive Writing. This COPYRIGHTED 48 page booklet 
offers valuable ways for gathering PLOT 
MATERIAL. Price $1 postpaid in U. S. & Canada. 


N. D. HEATH 
6859 Willoughby Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 
Refund if returned in good condition in 5 days 








TYPING SERVICE 


I offer you many years of — in literary edi- 
torial work and typing of all kinds. 

Rates for short stories, novels, articles, etc., 65c per 
M words, one carbon. Return postage please. $1.00 
minimum on short-shorts. Rates for playscripts, legal 
work, poetry by request. 


RUTH S. GARRISON 








1612 Highland Ave. Wadsworth, Ohio 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR 
A BOOK PUBLISHER? 


We are established cooperative book publishers whose basic 
policy is to encourage new or unknown writers. If you are 
looking for a publisher of your novel, novelette, play, scholarly 
work, poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. rite today to 
Peggy Stevens for Free Booklet WD6. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41 St., New York 36 
In California: 6356 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 





fiction, mostly of hero or heroine overcoming 
handicaps and finding a normal life, or possi- 
bility of a normal life or leading a normal life, 
and being self-supporting. Almost any type of 
article on a pertinent, vital subject is used. 
Also articles on life stories of handicapped per- 
sons and how they overcome handicaps and lead 
a normal life. Use photographs and poetry. Re- 
port in two weeks. No payment at present, but 
editor gives editorial criticism on stories and 
articles.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Best Western, 270 Park Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
shorts, novelets, short novels, 1,000 to 25,000 
words. Mature slick-bent material only, girl in- 
terest necessary in long scripts, subordinated in 
shorts (never girl’s viewpoint). No first-person 
stories. Always glad to see slick western rejects. 
Report in ten days. Payment is le a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 

Complete Western Book Magazine, 270 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Robert O. Eris- 
man, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. “Same requirements and payment 
as Best Western.” 

Giant Western Magazine, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. Samuel Mines, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy. “We use shorts 
from 1000 to 5000 words, novelets from 8,000 
to 12,000 words, and one full-length novel of 
50,000 words. Drama, color and action are im- 
portant, but no old-fashioned horse opera is 
wanted. Writing must be good, plots realistic, 
adult, not the stereotyped rustlers and sheriff or 
cowman and nester themes worked to death. 
More latitude is allowed in realistic situations, 
honest portrayal of emotions. In short, good 
novels with western background rather than 
stock cowboy stories. Fact articles on any phase 
of the west are extensively used: 100, 150, 300, 
400, or 1500 words. Do not use photographs and 
rarely use poetry. Try to report in two weeks. 
Payment is lc a word and up.” 

Western Novels and Short Stories, 270 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Robert O. Eris- 
man, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy. 





Constructive Criticism 
Revision & Market Aids 


To 5000 Words—$1.00/M 
Min. $3.00 


1739 St. Paul Street 








WE CATER TO YOUR WRITTEN WORDS 


Add Postage 
Special Rates On Longer Lengths 


“A Professional Service For Particular People” 


EASTERN LITERARY ASSOCIATES 


Professional Typing 
Original & Carbon 


To 5000—20c/page 
Min. $2.00 


Rochester 21, N. Y. 
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“We want short stories to 5000 words and short 
novels to 25,000 words. Mature copy only; girl 
interest okay, subordinated; no first-person stories. 
Report in ten days. Payment is lc a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 

Western Short Stories, 270 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy. “We want ma- 
ture western short stories, all lengths to 10,000 
words. Girl interest okay, subordinated (never 
from girl’s viewpoint though). No first-person 
stories. Glad to see slick western rejects. Report 
in ten days, unless held for turther consideration. 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Zane Grey’s Western, Room 904, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. Don Ward, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want shorts to 7,000 words, novelettes from 8,000 
to 20,000 words, and short novels from 25,000 
to 35,000 words. Old West setting; action yarns 
with good color and characterization. Also use 
articles on the Old West; colorful characters, 
dramatic episodes (stereotyped badman-sheriff 
stuff not wanted). Buy verse up to 40 lines. No 
photographs. Report in two to three weeks. Pay- 
ment is 2c a word minimum ($50 minimum for 
short-shorts to 2500 words) and 50c a line for 
verse, On acceptance.” 


Summer Theatres 

The Milford Playhouse at Arnold College, 
Milford, Conn. P. Frederick Albee, Jr., Execu- 
tive Director. “We are looking for new plays 
to produce during the coming Summer season, 
and for later seasons of 9-week summer stock 
productions. The plays must be in three acts or 
for a regular full-length evening’s run with a 
limit on the number of sets, but little limit on 
the size of the cast so long as it is not unwieldy. 
Plays must be comedies or dramas. All plays 
will be returned promptly after reading by our 
play-reading committee. Return postage with 
script is requested. Plays must be of potential 
Broadway caliber. We do not charge a produc- 
tion fee, but will require a contract with the 
author for showcase production of the play for 
potential Broadway appearance. Depending on 
the playwright, this contract will require a two- 
percent interest in the play should it be produced 
elsewhere within a given period of time as a re- 
sult of its appearance here. Contract terms are 
subject to negotiation. All rights will remain 
with the author.” 





Market Complaints 


Whitehall Publishing Dayton, This Week V 
Co. VV Home Movies V 

American Astrology V Liberty Magazine V 

American Family V The Literary World V 

American Photog- Nash Airflyte Mag- 
raphy V azine V 

Arizona Motion Picture Police Gazette V 
Corp. Today’s Secretary V 

Baseball Digest V 


Traveltime V 
Bottling Industry V Woman’s Press V 
Child Life V 


Writer’s Journal V 


+ SOME OF THE PRIZES WON : 
BY OUR STUDENTS IN’51 : 
e $25,000 eo------Colgate Contest 
ell FORDS-------Parkey Contest 
¢ 3 DREAM KITCHENS 


Kalamazoo Contest 


+ OVER 100 WASHERS 


ecececers ---srin Several Contests 





: Amazing “CONFIDENTIAL SJ 
3 EER BULLETIN” (a part our jz 
home study course) gives you winning 3 


ours bows von 9 over $ 
‘ udents 
_ ” BULLETIN TODAY. 











SALES .. . YOUR GOAL 


We make it ours as your representative 
acting more effectively in close contact 
with BOOK publishers and MAGAZINE 
editors than you could. 

The publishing district is our field. Avail 
yourself NOW of sympathetic conscien- 
tious attention to your writing needs. 

No courses. 

Established writers are accorded the 
benefit of our services on commission 
basis. A service fee is charged to all 
others. 

Careful consideration given to all requests 


for information. 
Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N, Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 
In the HEART of the publishing district 
“If it can be sold—I can sell it!” 
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CUES 








By Jack Markow 
Cartoon Editor of Argosy 


WITH THE BASEBALL season in full swing, 
this might be a good time for the cartoonist 
to examine his batting average in regard 
to sales. If he has too many strike-outs, a 
careful examination of cartoon-buying 
magazines is in order. In fact, a periodic 
study of what types of cartoons the maga- 
zines are buying currently will add ok’s to 
a cartoonist’s record. 


During the past three or four years, the 
conversational-piece cartoon (the illustrated 
caption) has dominated the field. The 
Saturday Evening Post and Collier's almost 
exclusively have used the type of cartoon 
in which the caption contains the humor. 
An example from Collier's: Saleslady to 
girl, “This sweater will give you a fresh 
look, and so will your boy friend.” At pres- 
ent, with the upswing of men’s magazines 
such as Argosy and True, and with new 
publications for men hitting the stands, the 
visual or optic cartoon is coming back. The, 
Post and other publications are again buy- 
ing more situation panels, the type of car- 
toon Tom Henderson and Clyde Lamb do 
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so well, where the picture is all-important 
and the caption plays second fiddle or is 
left out entirely. 


It is wise occasionally to point your 
entire batch of roughs for one magazine. 
The American Magazine, for example, is 
dedicated to “Successful Living for the 
Family,” and family life cartoons predomi- 
nate here. Argosy, on the other hand, uses 
few family situations; captionless cartoons 
and two, three, or four-panel cartoons on 
men’s activities are very much in demand. 
If you are submitting to a great many mar- 
kets, however, your typical weekly group of 
roughs should be varied, including a few 
conversational gags, a few visual ones, some 
sport gags which will go almost everywhere, 
a few on children (always good), and, of 
course, some gags on family life. 


Speaking of visual gags, of all the devices 
for idea-making, the cliche gag and the 
gadget gag have provided the best stimulus 
for my students at the Cartoonists and 
Illustrators School. The cliche gag is used 
by all magazines, particularly by the New 
Yorker. The cartoonist first makes a list 
of cliches, then studies it, trying to get un- 
usual pictures to accompany the old ex- 
pressions. An example of a cliche caption 
illustrated in a non-literal way: A bruised, 
pajama-clad man is lying at the side of the 
railroad tracks. A Pullman train is reced- 
ing into the distance. One farmer says to 
another, “He got up on the wrong side of 
bed today.” Another example: Newlyweds 
in a car (“Just Married” sign on back of 
car). Cop giving them a ticket. Groom 
says, as bride glares at him, “This is one 
of those days when everything seems to go 
wrong.” Note that the above cliches are 
used in their original form. The picture 
superimposed on the straight cliche pro- 
vides the bang. 


Another gimmick is to change one or two 
words of the cliche. Example: Police sta- 
tion. Cops sitting around, reading newspa- 
pers, bored, yawning. One cop says to an- 
other, “This is one of those days when 
everything seems to go right.” Here only 
one word is changed but the reader recog- 
nizes the cliche, and the picture provides 
the punch since it illustrates the caption in 
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an unexpected way. Cliches heard in ordi- 
nary conversation, picked up while read- 
ing, listening to the radio, or from movies 
and television should be jotted down in 
your idea notebook for the time when you 
can figure out appropriate, or rather in- 
appropriate, pictures to go with them. 
Unlike cliche gags, which originate from 
the caption, gadget gags start with the pic- 
ture. The cartoonist who studies photo- 
graphs and drawings of props in mail order 
catalogues and other publications will get 
inspiration for this type of gag. Cartoons 
stem from both the physical appearance of 
a prop and from its workings. For years 


I have been fascinated with musical instru- 
ments and have turned their movements 


into odd uses which have meant many car- 
toon sales. Trombones slide back and forth 
easily, music stands slide up and down, 
cymbals bang together, drums look like 
tables or soup tureens, violins look for chins 
to nestle under, xylophones resemble iron- 
ing boards, and harps look like bed springs. 
The misuse of the prop is the crux of the 
cartoon idea. Example: Workman playing 
trombone in carpenter shop. Attached to 
the moving part of the instrument is a saw 
which is performing on a pile of boards. 
Caption: “He’s already sawed 94 boards 
in half while playing the “Allegro Furioso” 
movement from Mozart’s Concerto in F, 
Opus 47, number 9.” Another example: 
Drummer, cracking walnuts between two 
cymbals, says to tympani player, “O.K. but 
this is absolutely the last one.” A study of 
Tom Henderson’s cartoons, which are al- 
most entirely based on familiar, about-the- 
home gadgets such as ironing boards, calen- 
dars, food trays, etc., will help the cartoon- 
ist create gadget gags. 


Late Cartoon News 

Cavalier. This new bi-monthly for men 
will be published by Fawcett, 67 West 44th 
Street, New York, N. Y. Cartoon editor is 
Andrew Hecht. Fifteen cartoons with a 
male slant will be used in every issue. Rates 
not available yet. 

Saturday Evening Post, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Marione R. Nick- 
les, cartoon editor, announces an increase 
in the base rate from $60 to $65. There 





NOW! 


Over 450 different comic books on ae newsstands! Learn 


how to write comic scripts. Send for 
FUNDAMENTALS OF COMIC 
SCRIPT WRITING........ $1 


EARLE AS BERGMAN 


1255 North Gordon S$ +, Hollywood 38, California 
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INSIDE INFORMATION 
FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 


CARTOONISTS and GAGMEN depend on the Newsletter 
for tips on the fast-growing humor markets. Published 
the Ist and 15th. Trial subscription, new subscribers 
ONLY, $1.00. Market guide included. Pat Fulford, editor. 


PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 
106 Perry St., New York 14, N. Y., Est. 1947 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Good Bond, one carbon. Mailed flat. 75c¢ per 


thousand words plus return postage. 
B. H. SATTERTHWAITE 


1521 New York Ave. Huntington, New York 








CARTOONISTS-GAGWRITERS! 


AT LAST A REAL PUBLICATION FOR YOU! 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 





Direct from the heart of the 
industry. Send for free copy today. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 


123-35 82nd Road Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 











NOT WORTH READING 





That won’t be said of your manu- 
script if you know that it is ready — 
worth an editor’s time—marketable! 


Let us appraise your manuscripts 
help you iron out non-professiona 


weaknesses, and advise you on the 
best submission channels for your 
particular work. Our services in- 


clude Constructive Criticism, Edi 


ting, Ghostwriting, Translation, and 


Dramatic Adaptation. Marketing. 


Our Staff members are selling 
writers — they know how to advise 


youl 


CRITICS ASSOCIATED 
Dept. J, 16 East 8th Street 
New York 3, New York 


Appraisal fee—five dollars for each manuscrip 
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HOW TO CREATE 
1000 GAGS A YEAR 


by Top-Selling Cartoonists 


JACK MARKOW 

HARRY LAMPERT @ DAN KOERNER 
NOW YOU CAN produce high caliber gags 
consistently. This new book shows you 
how. Coniplete analysis of cartoon humor. 
Can be used for skits, etc. Easy read 

ee illustrated. ORDER YOUR 
copy ToD 

Send $2. 00 check or M.O. to: 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS faa 


170 Broadway, Suite 2 oY. 














HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


at large! Ready to help with your writing—and selling 
—problems. Long-established authors’ agent handles 
any story I okay for screen, TV, magazine sales. il 
tell you if a ar is salable, and ‘if not, how to revise 
it: $1 per 1000 words. Or I'll do it over. Ask me 
about my kind of ghosting! 


DOROTHY DOYLE 
1129 — 25th St. Santa Monica, Calif. 

















SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM—COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing’ 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ""My Juvenile Success Secrets'’ and 
"*My Formula for Fiction"' 


7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 








Cleveland 3, Ohio 











will be a $5 increase for every 20 sales 
until $100 a gag is reached. After that, 
raises will depend upon the discretion of the 
editor. The Post will use half-page spreads, 
paying $150 up, depending upon the num- 
ber of panels and the quality of the spread. 
Family and general gags predominate here. 

Collier’s, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Gurney Williams, cartoon editor, 
buys spreads regularly at a $250 minimum 
rate. This makes at least four major mar- 
kets actively buying spreads, Collier’s, 
Saturday Evening Post, This Week, which 
pays from $275 to $400 per spread, and 
Argosy, which pays from $125 to $150. 

Redbook, 230 Park Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. Editor Bob Brown is buying 
again slowly after a two-month layoff. Gags 
for the “young married” group are wanted: 
around home, children, and other domestic 
subjects which can be identified with the 
18 to 35 age group. Though there is still 
a wait of from three to four weeks on the 
return of roughs, Brown expects to speed 
up to two weeks. One hundred dollars flat, 
on acceptance, for cartoons. By mail only. 

Bluebook, 230 Park Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y., is now actively buying. Editor 
Len Romagna wants male slant gags with 
emphasis on sports. Payment averages $30. 
Girly gags in good taste and captionless 
gags go well here. 

Cosmopolitan, 57th Street and 8th Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y. Dorothy Pabst says, 
“No cartoons until further notice.” Cosmo 
is overstocked. 

Railroad Magazine, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York. Ken Campbell is actively buying 
gags with a railroad slant, at $10, on ac- 
ceptance. He apologizes for the slow re- 
turn of roughs and promises to do better. 

New York Times Sunday Book Review, 
229 West 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Editor Florett Robinson is interested in 
book cartoons with witty, literate gags only. 
Payment is $50, on acceptance. 


(Our thanks to Jack Markow, cartoon editor of 
Argosy, who pinch-hit in this issue for a sick friend, 
Columnist Pat Fulford. We hope to have Pat 
back in a few months. Meanwhile, her cartoon- 
editor friends will keep the column going.) 
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First Fib 


(Continued from page 27) 


Do I hear mutterings—“You, Rosamond 
Marshall, write about the 18th Century. 
Were you there?” Well, yes, I was there. 
My father took me to Europe when I 
was 12 years old. I learned six languages, 
attended three universities, traveled widely; 
visited in castles and country houses, pa- 
lassi and villas; married a “foreigner” and 
lived for many years in the exotic scenes 
I describe in my romantic novels. That 
it was the 20th Century, not the 18th, 
didn’t matter much because, basically, the 
minds of Europeans have not changed in 
the course of two centuries. When I re- 
turned to the United States at the begin- 
ning of my career, it was natural that I 
should write about people and places I 
had known. Now, with 10 novels in 
“period” behind me, I have essayed a con- 
temporary novel. But it took me 10 years 
of living in the U.S.A. to gain enough un- 
derstanding of my native land and fellow 
countrymen to do it. 

If you want to write and are an extro- 
vert, you are probably a natural story- 
teller. In that case, let the stream of con- 
sciousness style alone. But if you’re an in- 
trovert, by all means adopt the first person 
for your initial writings. Tell your stories 
im the “I did. ..,” “I snid...,” “I saw 
. . -’ mood and tense. You'll be surprised 
how true they’ll ring. And if the “I” bores 
you when you have the first draft com- 
pleted, translate the whole story back into 
third person. 

The extrovert in particular has a hard 
time narrowing down his field to themes 
he can be sure of handling. He is by 
nature a Munchausen. His fibber’s ability 
takes him up long, blind alleys. He must 
be careful at first not to stray from that 
narrow path: What I Know and Like 
Best. This constant hammering on one 
theme may sound monotonous to the 
young, ambitious writer, but, in order to 
attain those first successes which do so 
much to reaffirm his faith in his ability, 
he must learn to choose his subject matter 
wisely. 











I'M A PRACTICING PRO 


I've sold my work to the Post and the pulps, 
TV and radio. I've taught hundreds at a top- 
flight writing school. Now, while I continue 
free-lancing, I can help a limited number of 
others with constructive, instructive, scene- 
by-scene criticism and professional blue- 
penciling. TV and radio, $7.50 per script, 
half-hour or less. Stories, $1 per 1,000 words, 
$3 minimum. Write for further information. 


D. H. JOHNSON, 4167 Weslin Ave., 
Sherman Oaks, California 








TYPING 


25 years experience Electric Typewriter 
Manuscripts 40c per thousand words. Poetry 1c per line. 
Minor corrections in ¢ ling, ete., if 
desired. One carbon copy and extra a Page free. ‘Also 
mimeographing, 1 addressing, etc., at reasonable rates. 

YOU PAY POSTAGE 
THE COPY CAT 


Stenographic | Service Bertha Treben Comstock 
nver . o. 


GAG WRITERS. ... it's for you 


New weekly paper just starting, CARTOON 
GAG WEEKLY, brimful of ideas, information, 
personalities, markets, inspiration. Write for 
your free sample copy. 


LUCIAN H. HOWZE BOX 268 ROANOKE, VA. 
See ad GOOD GAGS GALORE, page 66. 

















POETS 


Verse criticized and given professional touch by coun- 
selors who sell to best markets. Up to 30 lines $1. 
Markets suggested. Our clients are reporting success. 
Books of verse edited and arranged. Free Estimate. 


POET'S COUNSEL 


Box 2683 Detroit 31, Mich. 








EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 


Will Heideman's New 1952 Revised Course & Markets 

No long seaine. or yy style and plotti technique 

eeded. Shows how to write humor, juvenile s ies, house- 

hold tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. 150 mar- 

pe aise month of help to 1500 words of filers if *you 
now. tyes fiction courses and help available. Return 

this "ad and $1 today to 


J. SLOAN, Publishers’ Agent 


P.O. Box 1008. Dept. D. Glendale, California 








“SPECIALIZED” MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


40c per 1,000 words 

Prompt — Neat — Accurate 
All_ mss. read carefully before copying. Minor conotiene 
made in spelling, punctuation, phrasing, Servi 
cludes one extra first and last page, one oor’ car’ 
Typing orders are acknowledged 
AL completed mss. will be mailed back to you FLAT. S Geanple 
typing on request. 

GRAY HUNTINGTON yond 
WHITTIER HILL, MESBURY, MASS. 
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WEEKS 


en eee AT HOME 


55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 18 











PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Diczst is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s ine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, lessio writers, editors, publishers, 
os clubs, men, ical producers, adver- 

ieee, Ceonke and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, ada and in a score of foreign countries. 

Rate is ten cents a word, including name and address ; 

box number, $1.50. 
ry with money order or check for August issue must 
reach us by July 1. 





Through the “personals” department read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











FREELANCING OPPORTUNITY: Peaceful Ouachita 
Mountain cabins, $125.00 (and up) for six months. 
Fish, game, garden. Box E-1, c/o Writer’s Digest. 


OUTDOORS-HUNGRY MICHIGAN CO-ED OFFERS 
services as mother’s-writer’s helper, companion, in 
exchange for summer at private ranch. Southwest 
preferred. References exchanged. Box E-4. 


MAGAZINE EDITOR seeks cultured lady to accom- 
pany her in her = y half expenses, help drive 
California-New York-Miami or vice-versa. First- 
class references pe ae Write C. Valentine 
M., Apartado Postal 13, Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 


FOR SALE: IN NEW HAMPSHIRE’S WHITE 
MOUNTAINS: 7-room house, in good repair. Steam 
heat, porches, lawns. Two acres on a hill-top, 

y wooded; pine, birch, maple. Ten minutes to 

town. Excellent buy at $7,250. Write to: Box E-5. 


ALASKA 2g ng Letters remailed 25c. Confi- 
dential. H. Hoeft, Box 1126, Anchorage, Alaska. 














BACHELOR OUTDOORSMAN—come to Alaska to 
write. Wealth of material. 2,500 words describe 
hew to secure employment for five months and 
spend 7 months devoted to writing. Price of $1.00 
includes answering follow up letter of five ques- 
tions. Dick Smith, Eklutna, Alaska. 


YOUR PORTRAIT beautifully sketched in pen and 
ink. A distinctive etching-like character study 
ideal for illustrative purposes, publicity or gift. 
Size 11x14, $4.75 postpaid. Accurate likeness and 
satisfaction teed or money cheerfully re- 
funded. Sen 2 hoto or clear snap-shot (returned.). 
Hiawatha Studios, Dept. | E-1, Red Wing, Minn. 


I'M YOUR INFORMATION G GUIDE about New York, 
_ ermed. Dan iorwarded. Legitimate services per- 
: Dentett Service, Box 901, Brooklyn 1, New 

ork, 








AND ADDRES STICKERS, 2” x %”, well 
gummed For oe in plastic box ‘send $1.00 to B. 
her, 319 E. 50th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


“CARTOONISTS’ WEEKLY MARKET LETTER.” 

Sample FREE. Lew Card, La Habra, Calif. 
SEA-LOVING CALIFORNIA WOMAN, 32, welcomes 
summer em 





and/or cook ond paint decks. A combination sea 
going secretary and literary deckhand. Bex E-7. 


I'M A _ FAIRLY SUCCESSFUL MALE pulp writer, in 


my ferties. Would like to contact ters interested 
in tn the confession field. New Yorkers, only. Box E-6. 





“ow TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MATE. 
RIAL”—Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, Verse, Stories, 
Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a day from each 
newspaper, More than 12,000 dailies and weeklies 
in U.S. and Canada alone. Folio includes Syndicate 
Operation, Selling Prices Schedule, Model Sales 
Letters to Editors, S Agr t Forms, etc. 
Complete Folio $2.00 postpaid (refundable), While 
they last, gift copy of “175 Idea-Sources for News- 
peoer Features” included with Folio. American 
eatures Syndicate, Desk 180, 1990 Como Ave. 
St. Paul 8, Minn. 


MODERNIZE YOUR TYPEWRITER WITH PAGE 
GAGE—the device which tells you when you come 
to the end of the page. No need now to cotype a 
page because you didn’t Stop soon enough. e 
gage warns you when you're near the bottom of f tke 
sheet. It tells you how many lines are left. — 
attached by you to your typewriter. Fits al 
dard typewriters (not portables). Will save wae oi 
time and effort many times its cost. $1. H. P. 
ig a 3203 Adams Mill Road, Washington 10, 





EASTERN SHORE summer vacation in nice modern 
private home and surroundings. Write Mrs. Mary 
Garton, Denton, Maryland. 


RESEARCH SPECIALIST. New Mexico packereund 
material furnished. Indian, Spanish, Anglo. 
dollar per thousand words. State pence ey M. 
W. Buell, 1107 N. 12th Street, Aubuquerque, N. M 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET ON PUNCTUATION. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. 1.00. Also 
Capitalization, 50c. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 





FOTOSTAMPS. Any size photograph, negative, snap- 
shot beautifully reproduced in stamp form. 100 
Black and White, $1.75. Gray Moody, Whittier 
Hill, Amesbury, Mass. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


FOR SALE: EIGHT ROOM, WHITE PINE HOUSE 
and thirteen acres located in a peaceful Ozark Vil- 
lage. Reasonable. Box E-2. 


bia is ge RIBBONS — Fresh. Two for $1.06 
gesteelé Specify ine, Marvin Schmidt, 8109 
ilpatrick, Skokie, Illinois 


WIDELY TRAVELLED WRITER, male, now in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., working on Southern theme, would 
like exchange of ideas with South-born writer. Ref- 
erences. Box E-8. 


ROOM AND BOARD: quiet country home. Near vil- 
lage, on bus line, few people. $4, day; $25, week. 
Edna Emerson, Schenevus, N. Y. 














ZINC CUTS of attractive Children’s Feature, previ- 

pa syndicated, available for use in Commercial 

city. Or for book. Description and sample 

prints upon request. Address: Peggy Penn Har- 

vey (poet-artist) 2003 Schubert Ave., Vernen 
British Columbia. 


CARTOONISTS — HOW TO SUBMIT CARTOON 
ROUGHS —25c. Milt Hammer, 525 McMichael, 
Hillside, N. J. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES NEEDED? Can fill any require- 
ment including photos from the largest collection 
of bibliographical references. Reasonable rates; 
prompt service, reliable. wan h H. Mellen, 928 
Longfellow Street, N.W., gton 11, D.C. 


500 PERSONAL GUMMED STICKERS . . . $1.00. 
Printed neatly with name and full address. Sam- 
ples free. Morey’s 627-D Baker, San Francisco 17, 
California. 











WANTED — Popular music composer to collaborate 
with prolific lyrist. Must live in N.Y.C. Phone for 
appointment: AD 4—5657. 


THE ART OF CARICATURE, a book every cartoonist 
should have. Fully illustrated. $2.00. from 
Cc. C. Norton, 526 Gadsden Court, Spartansburg, 
South Carolina. 
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CHESS is one fer the thinker! ote it by mail with a 
lively group; exchange wit and pleasantries. Begin- 
ners and experts. rite today for details! Chess 
Courier, 1512-A Northwest 23rd, Portland, Oregon. 


MY FINISHED CARTOONS drawn to ur owe ags, 
$1.00. Mailed flat on heavy Bristol d. un- 
ningham, Brookside Road, Leavittsburg, Ohio” 


YOUR NAME AND FULL ADDRESS en Good Rub- 
ber Stamp, $1.00, postpaid! 3 day service. Morey’s 
627-D Baker, San Francisco 17, California. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBON RE-INKER! Guaranteed! 
oar supply, 50c.! Hirsch’s, Spring Valley, New 
ork. 











OPPORTUNITY! Owner of print shop a other 

active partners wanted for international bilingual 

magazine with excellent future. Capital weicome 

but not indispensable. Preference given to those 

who also write Spanish fluently. C. Valentine M., 
Apartado Postal 13, Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 


VALUABLE PUBLICITY SERVICE for authors, 
soe “tga Frankel, 4903-W, Adams, Chicago 44, 
nois. 


EIGHT FILLERS plus major filler markets, $1, Milt 
Hammer, 525 McMichael, chael, Hillside, N. J. 


ARTIST- CARTOONIST—free-lance or pare-tine, exp. 
gag and editorial type cartoon, loads of ideas and 
originality; also new ideas and visuals suitable for 
syndication and for TV humor involving audience 

1 +. Write D. W., 4502-16th Ave., Brook- 
yn 4, N. Y. 


WRITERS MUST KNOW all aspects of life. The 
most outspoken Parisian books for every taste in 
English translation, Ask for booklist. Jay ode, 9, 
rue Hanovre, Paris. 


DO YOU HAVE AN IDEA for a cartoon or —q—4 
tion that you would like to see in your den, 
office a room, frat a mee 4 house? Ti do it 
up slick for you. For information write John R. 
Conlin, 1558 Bellaire } ag Pittsburgh 26, Pa. 


BARGAIN BOOKS, Courses; Writing, Music, Others. 
List free. Exchange: What have you? Maxwell, 
7401 Fourth, Brooklya, New New York. 


DIVORCEE, 39, WRITER, o other talents, welcomes 
refined, intellectual correspondence from writers in 
any locality. Sylvia Cooper Estrin, 375 Stuyvesant 
Avenue, Irvington, N. oo 


a ag ot TRAITS BUILI BUILD CONFLICT. Complete 
list, $1.00. Vanweg Press, 47 East Walnut St., 
Pasadena, California. 


YOUNG MAN would like to collaborate on short 
stories. Allen Taylor, 2019 De Mille Drive, Holly- 
wood 28, California. 

















NOVEL GAG FEATURE suitable for daily cartoon or 
radio-television feature. Syndicate cartoonists or 
radio agencies interested write S. Weiss, 3417 E. 
147 St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


AUTOGRAPH COLL ecEOsst Brief, personal note 
written and signed Mary Baker Eddy. $45. 
Michau, 6617 et Gane, od, Chicage 37, Illinois. 


BE A RADIO-TV COLUMNIST for your local news- 
paper. Radio City News Letter with Your Byline 
supplied weekly. $1 r column. Milt Hammer, 

525 McMichael, Hillside, N. J. 


“COMMERCIAL CARTOONING,” a side-line income 
for Rae oma and arrived. $2.00. Details and Sam- 
ples, Borosky, 300-W Second Ave., San 

+ sng Coliforaie. 


TELEVISION WRITER’S MANUAL, a permanent 
reference. Technique of the medium; script for- 
mat illustrations; a> release form; glossary 
of TV lingo; market list; directory of stations, net- 

works, amd dollar, KT, 991 Clinton Ave., Irving- 
ton, 














ZESTFUL, BOOKPLATE carek oe FREE! Sebas- 
tian, 5138-A, Cahuenga, North Hellywoed, Calif. 





HOW I SOLD 600 SHORT STORIES 


The author of more than 600 published short stories 
tells how he learned to SELL without 
waiting for inspiration. Hundreds of Frederic Nelson 
Litten‘s students have become SELLING AUTHORS 
thru use of his 8-STEP METHOD OF PLOTTING—the 
method now being used at — University 
os other r eomeges throughout the country. More 
than 50 7 rinted pages of TEAL MER MEAT for the earnest 
writer. Your name and address and §1.00 will brin 
you the down-to-earth, useable my oven on a 
G THE SHORT STORY. Or order C.O.D. and Box 
Po $1.42. Money back if not satisfied. OR 


FREDERIC LITTEN ASSOCIATES 
360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVEN CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 











MANUSCRIPTS 
TYPED CORRECTLY 


Mailed flat — Carbon free 
65c per thousand words, plus return postage 


IDA McAULAY 


Rt. 3, Box 285 Yuma, Arizona 











BEGINNING WRITERS: Let us show you HOW 
to get $1.00 to $20.00 checks in your daily mail 
doing simple epave | time writing. Experience un- 
necessary. Details Free. W. Herwell, bole Euclid, 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


“SECRET OF THE AGES” holds the answer to = 
every problem. Only $3.00. Patricia Michae 
E. 79th St, New York 21, N. Y. 


$10.00 A WEEK writing poems, instructions and 
markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, Minn. 


FREE BOOK, “505 Odd, Successful Businesses.” 
Work home! Expect something Odd! Pacific-44B, 
Oceanside, California. 


LEARN COMEDY WRITING. Sample lenoen, dime. 
Frankel, 4903-W Adams, Chicago 44, Illinois. 


WRITING COUPLE interested in human relations and 
advent of Spring invite correspondence from ma- 
ture counterparts. Box E-3. E-3. 


USED BOOKS ON FREE TR: TRIAL. Bargain list free. 
George X. Basarab, Madera, Pa. (Books Bought.) 


ADDRESS ENVELOPES! Immediate commissions! 
Starting outfit, 25c. Hirsch’s, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


LET ME SUPPLY your basic plot outlines with 
obstacle and conflict. $2.00 each. Three for $5.00. 
L. Hunt, 5536 Jessamine, Bellaire, Texas. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
ad, this magazine, page 71. Natalie Newell — 
Ghostwriter. 























ADVERTISE in Emcee, tional t maga- 


zine, reaches active buyers. 7c per word. Frankel, 
4903 W. Adams, Chicago 44, Illinois. 








SAMPLE COPY WRITER’S GUIDE, Super Plotter 
and Inspiration Systems—75c value, only 25c. W 
Heideman, New Ulm, Minn. 


YOU CAN MAKE MONEY WRITING FILLERS. My 
folio tells you how to write and where to sell. Send 
$1.00 (no ‘hecks) to Writer’s Folios, 133 E. 15 St., 
Dept. 1, N. Y. 3. 








TOO FAT? Use Self-Hypnosis. Send $1.00 for 
pomet Hypno College, Box 753, Salt Lake City, 





IF La gl. CAN .COPY or trace simple cartoons, you 
map oe up to — 00 weekly, sparetime, owing 

and duplica comic cartoons for advertisers, - 
ticulars free. oon-Ad Service, Argyle 18, Wisc. 


(Continued on page 68) 
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By Leo Shull 


THE UNKNOWN who won the Pulitzer Prize 
for playwriting this year is 44 years old, 
lived in a cold-water near-slum flat, had 
been trying for 17 years to make the grade, 
had one suit, had tried acting, directing, 
producing, running a summer theatre and 
many odd jobs. Joseph Kramm, author 
of The Shrike, has had a lot of grief. His 
trunk is full of plays. 

He now makes $2,000 a week in royal- 
ties, will probably get another $100,000 
from the films, and is set for the rest of 
his life—if he has won the race from ulcers, 
pulmonary disorders, mental stresses and 
what not, which most playwrights do, by 
the way. 

* * * 

We note that of the 60 plays produced 
for Broadway this season, a third have been 
revivals. By May, only eight of the new 
shows were still on the boards. Of the re- 
maining 16 shows, 12 were revivals and 
four were holdovers. Hardly any of the 
big-name playwrights had shows running. 

About 3,000 new scripts were produced 
on television during the same period (Sept., 
1951, to May, 1952). Authors of TV scripts 
were getting from $200 to $500 for a half 
hour, or rather 20-minute, play and most 
of the scripts were detective-murder stories. 
All the bright young writers we know on 
Broadway are earning their living from TV, 
although they keep trying for the stage. 
Fortunately, TV is wonderful training, and 
the rules of construction and production 
that playwrights learn in the medium can 
be carried over into writing for the stage. 

More important, these half-hour produc- 
tions often are filmed so that they can be 
distributed to many TV stations and the 
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costs prorated. Thus, writers have sneaked 
into the film business by the back door. 
When you write a script today, you never 
know whether the characters you have 
created will live for a half hour or become 
popular enough to stretch into a TV series. 

Many Broadway directors, producers, 
and playwrights are looking for such film 
deals. They make what is called a pilot 
film, that is, a sample film which they 
show around to investors for financing. 
This pilot film takes a day of shooting, 
done in New York at a rented studio, at a 
cost of from $2,000 to $7,000. The film is 
offered to various TV stations for $100 to 
$500 rental per film, as part of a series of 
about 13 films. If enough financing and/or 
TV station subscribers are obtained, the 
whole series goes into production. 

* * * 


Since this is June and almost all the 400 
summer theatres open this month, it would 
be wise for you to get a copy of the Sun- 
day New York Times and look in the 
drama section for a listing, with addresses, 
of these houses. The listing will give you 
an idea of the kind of shows the theatres 
produce and the stars they use. Almost all 
of them try out new plays and are looking 
for new playwrights. Contact the director 
of the summer theatre in which you are 
interested. If the theatre is near you, it is 
better to see the director or producer in 
person. You may have an opportunity to 
watch a production being assembled, to 
observe the technique of building a set, to 
study the script form for plays, etc. 

Talking about play script form, it’s im- 
portant for your script to look professional. 
You must not follow the style you see in 
printed plays. Any professional typist should 
know how to prepare a play script prop- 
erly. Or if you want to get a sample page, 
write to Dorothy Albert, 74 W. 89th St., 
and she will send you one. She types scripts 
for celebrities like Milton Berle, Robert 
Sherwood, Garson Kanin. A professional 
typist, she tells us that the regular charge 
is 30 cents a page for six copies of a play. 

* * + 


There are many theatrical lawyers in 


New York who handle producers, actors 
and directors. They, too, read plays for 
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their clients and try to sell scripts to pro- 
ducers. Here are a few names: 

Ira Blue, 8 W. 40th St., not only handles 
producers, but has raised the backing for 
many shows. 

Arnold Weissberger, 509 Madison Ave., 
represents several actresses and directors. 

Ben Schankman, 575 Madison Ave. His 
firm represents some very distinguished 
clients, like Cole Porter, the Playwrights 
Co., and others. He, too, is a money raiser. 

Herman Levin, 424 Madison Ave., 
started out as a representative for Harold 
Rome, song writer, then acquired a few 
more clients, then became a producer. Call 
Me Mister and Gentlemen Prefer Blondes 
are a couple of his shows. 

Edward Colton, 551 Fifth Ave., repre- 
sents quite a few famous playwrights and 
producers, like George Abbott, Tennessee 
Williams, Sam and Bella Spewack, Irwin 
Shaw, Ed Wynn. He was formerly counsel 
for the Dramatists Guild. 

Fitelson & Mayers, 673 Fifth Ave., repre- 
sent the Theatre Guild and many other 
playwrights, actors, directors, producers. 

Howard Reinheimer, 11 E. 44th St., is 
also a well-known theatrical attorney. His 
clients are Rogers and Hammerstein, Geo. 
S. Kaufman, Abe Burrows, Moss Hart, Bea 
Lillie, Irene Selznick, John C. Wilson, 
Gilbert Miller, Ralph Bellamy. 

Holtzman & Holtzman, 36 W. 44th St. 
Fannie Holtzman and her brother David 
represent people like Gertrude Lawrence 
and Noel Coward. 

If a theatrical lawyer takes your script 
for representation, he gets 10% of what- 
ever you earn just like any other agent. 


Just Paging 
(Continued from page 40) 

8. Tie in with your reader’s experience 
to make him not only accept your writing, 
but remember and act on it. 

9. Make full use of variety. 

10. Write to express, not to impress. 

Throughout his Technique of Clear 
Writing, Gunning makes it clear that orig- 
inality and freshness of style need not be 
sacrificed on the altar of readability stand- 
ards. Such standards are treated as a 
means of developing a style that is clearly 
understandable, yet remains original. 





REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 


Exceptional Novels, Short Stories, Plays, 
and Articles marketed. Unestablished 
writers assisted. 


Scripts for Broadway, Films, Television 
given special attention. 


CHARLES G. CHUPET 


LITERARY AGENT 
(Yale Drama School '29) 


5657 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt — Accurate — Dependable 
Free carbon, extra first and last pages, mailed flat, 60c 
1000 words, 50c book length. Poetry, Ic per line. 


BARBARA MEISNER 
1131 Carraway St. Tallahassee, Florida 








Use the coaching and criticism of an experi- 
enced editor who is currently selling her writings 
and trade book editorial services. Write to 


ADELE M. RIES 


7338 W. Everell Ave. Chicago 31, Ill. 


for details of her coaching by correspondence and 
manuscript criticism in the juvenile fiction field. 











$1000 
MINIMUM GUARANTEE 


offered by 


GENERAL ALLIED PRODUCTIONS 


for any accepted PLAY, NOVEL, 
SHORT STORY, TV series for our 
1952-1953 Production schedule. 
We also maintain facilities for 
handling material unsuitable for 
production needs. 
Collaboration service . . . Ghost 
Writing . . . Editing . . . Revision 
. . . Marketing. 
Reading fee required. 
For complete details, write: 


P. 0. Box 2441, Hollywood 28, California 
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Invasion of Privacy 
(Continued from page 32) 


‘gender’s risk on publication. On death of 
the letter writer, copyright passes to his 
heirs. 

When you go to a photographer to have 
your picture taken, the photographer is 
your employee for hire. You own and con- 
trol the negative and any prints made 
therefrom. Though the law of common- 
law copyright is not expressly applied to 
photographs, the analogy between photo- 
graphs and other created objects to which 
common-law copyright does apply has 
shaped the law. If the photographer is not 
hired and paid by you, but takes your pic- 
ture as a photographic study, or for his own 
commercial purposes with your consent, 
then he, as the creator, can copyright or 
sell the picture, unless you expressly stipu- 
late otherwise or unless a right of privacy 
can be spelled out from the circumstances 
involved. 

The clearing of photographs for publica- 
tion requires detail care. If any recogniz- 


able individual appears in the photograph, 
it is necessary to make certain that the 
privacy rights of such individual will not 
be invaded by publication. If the photo- 
graph constitutes news reporting of a pub- 
lic event, such as an accident, a parade, 
a demonstration of athletic skill, or public 
contest, the news-reporting right makes 
it unnecessary to get the consent of such 
bystanders. But if the photograph is mere- 
ly of a street, or a scene not the place of 
any public event, the consent of recogniz- 
able bystanders is probably required be- 
cause the news reporting involved in a 
merely illustrative scene is remote. Pictures 
of public characters, such as public office 
holders, or those seeking office, entertainers, 
artists, actors, or public athletes of any 
kind, may be used freely without danger 
of privacy invasion if the photographs are 
used in reference to news reporting or pub- 
lic comment and do not involve aspects of 
advertising or private trade. 
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Writers Such as These: 


JON EDGAR WEBB... Novelist and author 
of 11 million published words. A writer ot 
fiction and non-fiction. 

CARL COOLIDGE ... Short stories and arti- 
cles in several hundred magazines. 700 pro- 
duced film stories. 

VIRGINIA TOMLINSON .... Author four 
novels. Contributor to national magazines. 
Author of many published flying stories. 
THESE and other writers and critics work 
for me on a free-lance basis. Ask for Bul- 
letin which gives full details about these 
quality writers and-others who work for me 
by special assignment. 


1509 Crossroads of the World 


By That Story Skeleton You Dreamed Up? 
We've a Ghost-Writer To Bring It To Life 


What We Do 


GHOSTWRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 

REVISE mss. . . . Make stories acceptable 
for publication. 

DIRECT rewrites from plot or idea. 

EDIT mss. All types and subjects. 
CRITICIZE and analyze mss. 

SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Screen Treat- 
ments, Radio and Stage Plays, Television 
. Subjects, Short Stories and Articles. Any 
subject, any style, slanted for .any and all 
markets. 

WE APPOINT A WRITER who is available 
and qualified to do your particular story 





SPECIAL BULLETIN ON WRITERS AND COPY OF BROCHURE ON REQUEST 
H. D. BALLENGER 





project; part cash, part percentage basis. 


102-D Hollywood 28, California 
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As to copyright, if the negative or the 
copy involved does not bear the copyright 


-notice, it is safe to assume there is no 


statutory copyright thereon. If such a pho- 
tograph has been previously published or 
commercially sold, it is safe to act on the 
basis that the common-law copyright like- 
wise has been destroyed. Otherwise care 
must be taken to ascertain who owns the 
copyright, common-law or statutory, and 
to obtain such copyright proprietor’s con- 
sent. 


How a Statutory Copyright Is Obtained 


The precise distinctions between a com- 
mon-law and a statutory copyright can 
best be understood after a description of 
statutory copyrights and the way they are 
obtained. 

Statutory copyrights in the United States 
must be taken out under the provisions 
of the Copyright Statute of 1909. Our 
newer forms of entertainment—motion 
pictures, radio and television—were large- 
ly unknown in 1909. Nevertheless the 
courts hold that they are governed by the 
rules stated in this 1909 Statute which, 
except as to minor details, has not been 
amended since 1909. In consequence, an 
improved and up-to-date statute is urgent- 
ly needed. But conflicts within the enter- 
tainment industry have so far frustrated all 
efforts to get a modern and more adequate 
statute. Only an optimist can be hopeful 
that Congress will soon enact one. 

An initial, rigid, and most important 
distinction arises, under the Copyright Sta- 
tute, when one seeks to obtain a statutory 
copyright. It causes considerable confu- 
sion. This distinction is between: 

(a) books, periodicals, and newspapers 
(and the articles and stories and material 
printed therein) which, in order to be sold 
to the public and thus profited from, must 
be printed and copies sold; 

(b) plays and lectures, radio and televi- 
sion scripts, musical compositions, and 
works of art which can be made public 
and commercial use thereof had solely by 
being performed, delivered, or displayed 
in public, without the printing and selling 
of copies. 

As to the book and periodical class of 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 
is easy, profitab d pleasant. largest market 
to bopiana nn Me, A my ean on ot ny 2 
EARN AS YOu LEARN! One of my graduates sells more 
than $100 worth of stories and articles monthly. M paca! 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVE 


LE 
MAGAZINE teaches — it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Geven's Dicesr. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently on good quality Bond. 
Minor corrections if desired. Carbon copy, 
extra first page. Mailed flat. 55c per 1000 words 
plus mailing costs. 
MARGUERITE KING WALTERS 
1115 E. Whitton Ave. Phoenix, Arizona 


NEW EASY WAY 


TO WRITE SONGS FOR PAY! 
Anyone Can Learn! 


Absolutely no previous experience or ability 
needed to write songs by my amazing new system. 
If you can hum or whistle—that's all you need! 
| teach you. Many new songwriters have made 
fortunes overnight. You too may be fortunate! 
Get the facts FREE. Also get FREE Booklet, "How 
to Write Music". No obligation. | FREE 


MEADOWLARK MUSIC SCHOOL 
ACTS! 














106 Sumner Road, Colorado Springs, Colorado 











There's a NEW WAY 





to WRITING SUCCESS 


EASIER... MORE SURE... 


Here is the modern way to develop your 
creative ability. Writing is more fun as 
you learn how to bring into full play your 
own experiences, ideas and imagination. 
THE CREATIVE ABILITY DE- 
VELOPER shows you how to gain added 
creative energy and enthusiasm that lead 
to results, to quicker sales. No other course 
is especially designed to do this. 


The new method is direct, simplified, 
and efficient. The cost is low. Read how 
others are aided to write better, to earn 
more money. Ask for free copy of 
“The Way to Successful Authorship.” 












If Your Stories Don’t Sell 


you need the kind of help that 20 years of 
experience as magazine editor qualifies me 
to give you. I can show you how to make 
your stories acceptable, and tell you where 
to submit them for sale. Free reading and 
report on short stories. Low rates for edi- 
ting book manuscripts and Ghost-writing. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


23D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofread. 50c per thousand 
words; manuscripts over 10,000 words, 15c per page; 
poetry Ic per line, plus return postage. Inquiries invited. 


EVA GOCKEL 


3909 DeTonty St. St, Louis 10, Mo. 











GOOD GAGS GALORE 


You can write thousands of good gags with IDEAS, INC. 
Clever humor makes all writing moze salable. Put 
sparkle in dialogue; add laughs to TV, movie scripts; 
humorize verse; pep “p speeches. Unlimited laughs 
— into IDEAS, AN nly $2 postpaid. Quick re- 
und if not tickled pink. 


LUCIAN H. HOWZE BOX 268 ROANOKE, VA. 
See New Cartoon Gag Weekly Announcement, Page 59. 





SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that speaks for 
itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF MIL- 
LION records of various labels led by the world- femees 
VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Be convinced NOW 
Long-established service. 


RAY HIBBELER 


2157 N. Avers Ave. C13 Chicage 47, Ill. 








ity i 
PERSONALIZED" REVISIONS 
$1.00 Per 1,000 Words 
I wilh prscheally re-write your article, short story or novel 
and buil into a strong piotted, brilliant, more promising 
piece of work. wm going over your script wi word-by-word 
and showin: ‘ou can strengthen its sales appeal, I 
wa, also (discus i "constructively in one of my ‘‘personal- 


What oes your wont EE problems? 


GRAY HUNTINGTON MOODY 
WHITTIER HILL, AMESBURY, MASS. 











ARE YOU LOOKING FOR 
A BOOK PUBLISHER? 


‘We are established cooperative book publishers whose basic 
policy is to encourage new or unknown writers. If you are 
looking for a publisher of your novel, novelette, gay. scholarly 
work, poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write today to 
Peggy Stevens for Free Booklet WD6. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41 St., New York 36 
In California: 6356 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 





YOUR POEMS 


—set to music and recorded. Our staff includes top- 
notch professionals. Send your song poems for EE 
EXAMINATION. Also enclose 10c and we will send 
you the factual, informative booklet which has helped 
so many others, ‘“‘How To Write And Sell Songs.” 


REMASLE MeSIC SERVICE 
Box 430- lollywood 28, Calif. 
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works (including newspapers), the Copy- 
right Statute requires the making of copies 
and the sale or issue thereof to the public 
before a statutory copyright can be applied 
for and obtained. While such material is 
in manuscript form, and before copies are 
sold to the public, no statutory copyright 
can be obtained. Many authors are un- 
aware of this rigid prior requisite as to 
publication, and try to copyright, under 
the Statute, works in the book and period- 
ical class before publication. Their purpose 
is to protect and prove their priority of 
creation, but the effort is in vain. 

As to the unpublished class (b), this pro- 
cedure of prior printing and publication is 
not required under the Copyright Statute, 
and a statutory copyright can be had with- 
out publication. 

To obtain a statutory copyright in a 
book, periodical, or newspaper, or in arti- 
cles published therein, the following four 
prior, precise, and categorical things must 
be done, rigidly in the following sequence, 
by the applicant for a copyright. 

1. The manuscript must first be pub- 
lished, and the printing, binding, and illus- 
tration work must be done in the United 
States. By publishing and publication is 
meant “making public” by the sale, or put- 
ting on sale, of copies. Thus in a practical 
sense, both printing and the selling of 
copies, or offering for sale to the public, 
must be done prior to copyrighting. 

2. A copyright notice, simultaneously 
with the publication and sale of the work, 
must be put in a specified, prominent place 
in the book or periodical; in the case of 
a book, on or on the reverse side of the title 
page. If this requirement is not precisely 
performed, including the placing of the 
notice, no statutory copyright arises and 
the common-law copyright is ended for- 
ever by publication. Then all rights of any 
kind in the work in the United States are 
lost forever. 

3. Two copies of the printed book must 
be sent “promptly” after 1 and 2 have 
been done, but not before, to the Register 
of Copyrights in Washington, together with 
the registration form duly filled in, request- 
ing a copyright certificate and accompanied 
by payment of a fee ($4) to the Register. 
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4. An affidavit under oath must also be 
sent to the Register, at the same time as 
the registration form and the deposit copies, 
to prove that the book meets the require- 
ments of the “manufacturing clause.” A 
book or periodical, to meet these require- 
ments, must both have its text and illustra- 
tions printed and bound entirely in the 
United States. But this requirement is lim- 
ited to books and periodicals in English. 
As to foreign-language works, the manufac- 
turing clause applies if the author of a book 
or periodical is either a United States citi- 
zen or an alien resident in the United 
States; if the author is an alien and domi- 
ciled in a foreign country, the manufactur- 
ing clause does not apply. 

Thereupon a copyright certificate is 
issued by the Register and the copyright 
is completely had by the recipient. 

Publication without the copyright notice 
destroys the common-law copyright and 
puts the entire work in the public domain 
in the United States forever. By the phrase 
“being in the public domain” the law 
means that everyone forever thereafter is 
free to copy, use, and profit in any form 
from the work, without any limitations 
whatsoever. Unfortunately there are no 
ways of curing or regaining any rights thus 
lost. 

Works which can be profited from by 
permitting public use without printing and 
publication can be copyrighted under the 
Copyright Statute without any printing or 
publication. 

Only one act is required as to this un- 
published class: the mailing of an unprinted 
or manuscript copy, or other legible repro- 
duction thereof, even in handwriting, to the 
Register, with an application duly filled in, 
plus payment of the small fee. Thereupon a 
statutory copyright is obtained in such 
works. If a work, having been copyrighted 
as an unpublished work, is later published, 
it must be copyrighted again. 


Duration of Copyright 


The duration, or term, of a statutory 
copyright in the United States is for 28 
years “from the date of first publication.” 
The first 28-year term can be renewed and 
extended for a second 28 years, making 56 





WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
2 fh Ret, currently in_ juvenile publications. Not a 

1 how” but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
usaabed Write for particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P, ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently on good quality Bond. Minor 
corrections if desired. Carbon copy, extra first 
and last pages. Mailed flat. 50c per thousand 


ome JOHN C. GIBBS 


Union City, Tennessee 





TURN YOUR IDEAS INTO DOLLARS! 
WRITE FOR THE NON-FICTION MARKETS! 


The demand for good non-fiction exceeds the rang S Ronald 
J. Cooke’s new, up-to-the-minute Ten-Lesson Course in 
Non-Fiction Writing takes you through the various phases 
of this profitable field—fillers and news items, trade jour- 
nals, general feature writing, and camera journalism. Learn 
how to “‘write to sell.’ Send today for free information. 


J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 
P. O. Box 1008, Dept, c Giendale, Calif. 








AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SAKA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 


TRafalgar 9-9177 
1278 Third Avenue (at 73rd St.) New York 21 











I Want to Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks for $1 to $100, offered 
daily. The easiest way to write 
for pay. No previous experience 
necessary. Send for FREE 
DETAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 


468-17 Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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WRITERS! 
CONTACT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, Agent, Author, lecturer, ISyrs. "Radio Story 
Editor," (TV) Y.M.C.A. classes. — phone GRanite 2-4213 
or send story with postage and modest three dollar fee. 


39 Ocean Street Squantum, Mass. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, accurately, promptly. Carbon copy, extra 
first and last pages free. Minor corrections, if 
desired. Mailed flat. 50c per 1000 words. 


ALICE T. BROWN 


West Lake Road, R.D. 1 Auburn, N. Y. 











PERSONALS 
(Continued from page 61) 


HAVE YOU READ the startling mail order success 
story of Segment Potterb eck? If mot, send for it 
now. Stamp appreciated. ee Listing 
Service, Dept. 631, Liberty, Texas. 


FOR SALE! MUST SACRIFICE! 64 Chromonic (with 
case)—$45.00, Burgess Vibro-tool (with 18 attach- 
ments )--$5.00; Leese Electr-o-tool (with 40 
attachments) —$8.00. Mr. Mikami, 2445 Kaala St,, 
Honolulu 14, Hawaii. 


BEGINNING CARTOONISTS experiencing difficulty 
in as professional gags, write me. Have been 
writing selling gags for ten years. furl, 
Box 1013, Harrisburg, Peans Penna. 


NEED A SPEECH? ,Let ot English, teacher write yours. 
te 5 chool, church, clubs— 
any occasion. Address Mrs. ‘Ethelle Phillips, Public 
Speech Writer, Buffalo, Oklahoma. 


RESEARCH AND GHOSTWRITING. howoatiqntion. 
technical and non-technical subjects, nos len 
manuscripts, solutions to yh etc. il- 
lings, 360 Craig Street, West, Suite 230, mn 
Canada. 














HAVING TROUBLE PLOTTING? Let me help you. 
Abbie M. Allen, R.R. 5, Mt Vernon, Indiana. 


WRITER’S LODGE: ideal; Gardner Lake, Connecti- 
cut. Write Box A, Norwichtown, Connecticut. 


HAWAIIAN PRINCE’S WIFE, Newspaper Institute 

uate, writer of poems, articles, a oy poet 

tion writing newspaper column, or?? My book, 
Nani Aloha, 75c. Box 709, Alhambra, Cali 


— WOMEN! eee of Leon Green. e -00. 
. Nestle, 9518—91 Str _Street, Ozone Park 17, N. Y. 


WANTED: Experienced youns young woman writer-collabo- 
rator by Ph.D. retiring soon to write fiction. State 
age, qualifications. Have office in large home here. 
Doctor Anderson, Peten 95, Mexico 12, D.F. 


VISIT MEXICO! Exciting, interesting, inexpensive 
living tee travel and creative expression pos- 
sible. All information from residents, travelers of 
five years. Enclose $1.00 bill with questions. 
Charles Rockworth, Aiijic, | Jalisco, Mexico. 


WRITE SUCCESSFULLY. 1 I knew my first book 
would sell. id $1.00 on approval. Box 672F, 
S. Fernando, eaut. 


oe Criticize each other’s work. Stamps only 
Send one poem to Kaili Kritics, Box 709, 
Kinase, Calif. 


o> A_ WRITING ‘CAREER IN TRADE JOUR- 

foe gee The best field for the beginning writer. 

pay, hu markets. Complete course only 

$300. Extra ium Course if you hurry! You 

must be satisfied or money refunded. John F. Bris- 
tol, 23 Wayne Road, Bridgeton, N. J. 








years in all, if application for renewal is 
made to the Register within one year prior 
to the expiration of the first 28-year period. 
Where an author has died, the author’s 
“widow, widower, or children,” and if they 
be not living at the time of renewal, then 
his “executor, or in the absence of a will, 
his next of kin” can obtain the renewal. 

After a statutory copyright is obtained, 
the chief thing to remember is never to 
publish or permit publication of the copy- 
righted work without the copyright notice. 
The Copyright Statute’s Section 21 con- 
tains a clause preventing loss of copyright 
where the copyright notice is omitted “by 
accident or mistake,” but this saving clause 
is not liberally construed by the courts. 


What Can Not Be Copyrighted 


The right granted under a copyright is 
against copying of the expression set down, 
not against the use of the material and 
varied ideas created, or facts and informa- 
tion gathered by the author from the 
objective world of facts. The “Idea alone, 
apart from the means of expressing it, is 
not protected” by a copyright. Nor can 
an author obtain a monopoly over com- 
mon material open to use by everyone. 


Ideas and imaginative thought and con- 
cepts, as well as the factual material used, 
can not be copyrighted, in order to protect 
the public interest. If copyright monopolies 
were granted in ideas and in the orbit of 
objective material, freedom of thought and 
expression would end. Therefore by social 
necessity, the extent of copyright protec- 
tion of ideas is limited to the author’s ex- 
pression. 

Titles are not included within the pro- 
tection of a copyright. They are deemed 
akin to ideas, of which the supply is limited 
and the pre-emption thereof by copyright 
would be too harsh a restraint upon the 
public. 

Titles, however, in situations where they 
are associated in the public mind with the 
fame of a particular work, may be pro- 
tected under the law of unfair competi- 
tion. 

Titles of periodicals and newspapers, and 
similar repeatedly issued publications, may 
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be copyrighted under the law of trade- 
marks, if “coined.” 

News events, obviously, are in the public 
domain and can not be copyrighted. How- 
ever, expression thereof, i. e., “literary qual- 
ity and style, apart from the bare recital 
of the facts or statement of news . . . is 
protected by the copyright law.” 

Obscene or pornographic material can 
not be copyrighted. 


How to Protect Unpublished Manuscripts 

The aspect of the Copyright Statute 
which seems most unfortunate to unestab- 
lished authors is that it does not permit 
copyrighting of novels, books, short stories, 
and articles before publication. Only works 
useable without publication (plays, lectures, 
motion pictures, radio and television scripts, 
and works of art) can be copyrighted 
under the Statute without publication. 
Therefore as to the great bulk of literary 
creations the author must rely upon his 
common-law copyright. 

A common-law copyright arises only 
when the author’s intellectual labor is re- 
duced to objective or written form. There- 
fore preservation and identity of a manu- 
script and proof of date of its completion, 
making possible a common-law copyright, 
are vital to authors. Where litigation is 
based upon a common-law copyright, an 
essential preliminary step is proof of the 
date of completion of the original manu- 
script. It is always essential, in a piracy 
trial, to prove that the manuscript under 
which the complainant asserts a common- 
law copyright was completed prior to the 
infringing work. Otherwise the contention 
is possible that the complainant copied the 
work of the defendant. 

What can the author do as to literary 
works that must be published before a sta- 
tutory copyright is permitted? How can he 
establish, beyond attack, the date of com- 
pletion of his unpublished manuscript and 
the contents thereof? 

Some authors resort to the device of 
mailing a copy of the manuscript to them- 
selves. The envelope bears the date of mail- 
ing and thus establishes the time factor. 
But as was shown in the Alexander's Rag- 
time Band litigation, the mailing of a 





SHORT STORY WRITING 


Our courses in creative writi ve ee, 
Article, and others—show you ay toes omega is t 
write, and where to sell. Mt fees. 


For full particulars write today to: 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED ACCURATELY 


Free carbon — extra first and last page 
50c per 1000 words —40c per 1000 words 
on novels. Minor corrections. 
DOROTHY TRAVERS 
98 Alpine Street Cambridge, Massachusetts 
TR 6-8557 








FREE! 

Your choice of WRITE ON TIME or 
MAKING MONEY FROM JUVENILES 
with each copy of: 

13 Ways to Plot — $1.50 
One Dollar A Minute — $1.00 
BOOKS BOX 403 BLUE ASH, OHIO 








REWRITING GHOSTING COLLABORATION 


For Top Professionals or New Writers 
Send script or state requirements 
in letter and we quote fee. 


WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 








THE GHOST COMPOSER 


Complete song Service 
(Free lyric Examination) 
Write For Details 
E. A. MARTIN 








43 Sumner St, Hartford 5, Conn. 


AUTHORS . . .WHY WASTE YOUR TIME? 


Fiddle with the plot if you must, but don't waste 
valuable writing time finding appropriate names for 
your characters. Pick names quickly that connote 
subtle character traits from 1,000,000 NAMES, only 
$1 postpaid. Refund by airmail if not pleased. 


LUCIAN H. HOWZE BOX 268 ROANOKE, VA. 


A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 


for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscript in 
book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. ; 


THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
Pamphlet Distributing _ oe Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. y. 


MUSIC SERVICE 


If you write SONG POEMS but can't write music, 
we can help you. Details FREE. Write today. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 
Five Star Music Masters. 
457 Beacon Bidg Boston, Mass. 
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BOOK WRITERS 


4 

$ 

§ Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction 
€ book pave the way to success for YOU. My clients 
Q are selling. I edit, correct, polish, revise where neces- 
) sary, and present your material in its very best shape 
5 for publication. Returned to you typewritten all ready 
5 for ye $1.35 = bene words, carbon 
§ copy included. Terms may be arranged. 

4 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 711, Gower, Missouri 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Good Bond, 1 carbon, extra first and last page. 
50c per thousand plus postage. 
Prompt Service. 

MILDRED DAVIS 
116 South Sixth Street Temple, Texas 
























LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
P. O. Box 146 Dept. D. New Uim, Minn. 













SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 
Send your poems today for free examination to 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. 


Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 















WRITING PROBLEMS? 


Mark Twain, H. L. Mencken, Norman 
Douglas and other masters of prose 
knew how to overcome them. 


A WRITER’S ANTHOLOGY 
Studies the methods these finest of 
writers employed to put their ideas 
across to the public. 365 pages. Limited 
copies available at $1.50. Order from 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 








manuscript may not irrefutably establish 
the contents of the manuscript, unless the 
envelope be opened only in open court after 
litigation has been started, or in the pres- 
ence of defendant’s counsel. 

The cumbersome mailing of a manu- 
script to the author by himself is an un- 
necessary act. An easier means is afforded. 
All the author need do, after he has finished 
his manuscript, is to bind it (or a carbon 
copy) firmly and have the manuscript iden- 
tified in writing by two or three witnesses. 
This identity is accomplished by having 
these witnesses write their names (and their 
addresses) on the first and last pages of the 
manuscript, followed by the date. If the 
author desires to be very careful, he can 
then place the manuscript within an envel- 
ope, seal the envelope, and have the same 
witnesses again write their names and the 
date across the sealed flap of the envelope 
and state, in writing, what the envelope 
contains. If litigation ever arises, the author 
then takes care to break the seal and open 
the envelope only in open court, and he 
can thereupon have the manuscript marked 
in evidence as an exhibit in the case. 

Such procedure is fully as effective as 
copyright registration would be, and as 
effective as mailing a copy to oneself, and 
simpler. The testimony of the witnesses 
who have written their names upon the 
manuscript and envelope is completely 
competent to identify the manuscript, just 
as witnesses “prove” a will. If the witnesses 
die, evidence can be introduced identifying 
their signatures. If the author prefers to 
mail the manuscript to himself, the greatest 
care must be taken never to open the seal 

















The Dark Continents of Your Mind 


DO YOU struggle for balance? Are you forever trying to maintain energy, 
enthusiasm, and the will to do? Do your personality and power of accom- 
plishment ebb and flow—like a stream controlled by some unseen valve? 
Deep within you are minute organisms. From their function spring your 
emotions. They govern your creative ideas and moods—yes, even your en- 
joyment of life. Once they were thought to be the mysterious seat of the 
soul—and to be left unexplored. Now cast aside superstition and learn to 
direct intelligently these powers of self. 
Accept this FREE book « Let the Rosicrucians, an age-old fraternity of thioking 
men and women (not a religion), point out how you may fashion life as you want it— 
by making the fullest use of these little-understood natural faculties which you possess, 


This is a challenge to make the most of your heritage as a human. Write for Free Book, 
“The Mastery of Life.”” Address: Scribe G.X.V. 


The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) San Jose, California, 
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of the envelope except in open court or 
before counsel or agents of the adverse side, 
also to make certain that the flap is very 
firmly sealed. 

Production of the earliest copy of a 
manuscript, where reliance is made upon 
a common-law copyright, is important. For 
a complainant relying on a common-law 
copyright, failure to produce the original 
manuscript, or a copy made before the de- 
fendant’s work appeared, may be fatal. 

In the tumultuous litigation against 

Richard Walton Tully, over his highly suc- 
cessful Hawaiian play The Bird of Para- 
dise, the complainant asserted that Tully’s 
play was plagiarized from her unpublished 
play In Hawaii. But she was unable’ to 
produce the original manuscript of her 
play, only “copies . . . concededly typewrit- 
ten after this suit was begun.” Although 
she won in two lower courts, the Court of 
Appeals of New York reversed, holding that 
there was no plagiarism. It noted the in- 
ability of the plaintiff to produce the orig- 
inal manuscript of the play as a significant 
item of evidence. 
(Reprinted from Risks and Rights in Publishing 
by Samuel Spring by permission of W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co., Inc. Copyright 1952 by Samuel Spring. 
In Risks and Rights, Spring answers many more 
questions than were answered in the above ex- 
cerpts. We advise W. D. readers who need more 
detailed or specialized information on copyright, 
invasion of privacy, writer's us. publisher’s rights, 
new problems raised by TV, etc., to consult the 
book.) 


New York Market Letter 
(Continued from page 38) 





Frederic Buse died a short while ago of 
a heart attack, and the magazines connected 
with his name have a new editorial setup. 
Tony Gray, editor for some years of the 
two fan magazines, Movie Play and Movie 
Spotlight, moved to Macfadden Publica- 
tions as managing editor of Photoplay. Bob 
Glenconner is the new editor of the fan 
magazines, which are published under the 
name of Actual Publishing Company. There 
is no general market here. 

The two fact-detective bi-monthlies, 


Authentic Detective Cases and Timely © 


Detective Cases, are now edited by David 
A. Balch, formerly editor of True Story and 
of various trade papers. Orlin Tremaine 











ARTICLES SELL BETTER THAN FICTION 


I've <~ a = A-® ize F ont to NATION’S BUSINESS 
SUB- BUSINESS, CHRISTIAN 
HERALDS "PHYSICAL CULTURE. EDITOR AND PUB - 
LISHER, AMERICAN FA MILY, also to men’s, women’s, 
outdoor, religious, juvenile mags, etc. Reading fee: $1 
a thousand to 3,000 words. 50c thereafter. Minimum $2. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 
1604 Vermilion Danville, Ill. 





























ARE YOU LOOKING FOR 
A BOOK PUBLISHER? 


We are established cooperative book publishers whose basic 
policy is to encourage new or unknown writers. If you are 
looking for a publisher of your novel, novelette, gay. scholarly 
work, poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. rite today to 
Peggy Stevens for Free Booklet WD6. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41 St., New York 36 
In California: 6356 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 














Long Beach Professional Typist 


will attractively type your manuscripts on 20-lb. bond. 
50c per thousand plus return postage. Free carbon, 
extra first and last pages, and minor corrections, if 


desired. 
ELAINE PIERCE 
2619 Adams Street Long Beach, California 


















QUENTIN WAIGHT 


Poet and Critic. 
Author of 


“PRELUDE TO GLORY" 
Just Published. 
Two poems, three dollars. 
1756 West 62nd Seattle 7, Washington 


















GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it for you. 
Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Correspondence 
requires return postage. 


MAT ALIS NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W. D Miami 33, Florida 



















SONG WRITERS! 


PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF YOUR 
POEM OR MELODY IS A MUST! 


Established hit songwriter offers you: Song 
Analysis; Song Arranging; ‘Music to your Poem, 
for nominal fee. FREE poem examination. Song 
writing lesson free, upon request. State EXACTLY 
what you write . . . poems only, music only, or 
both poems and music. 


SONG SERVICE (Dept. WD) 
333 W. 56th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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THINKERS! SPEAKERS! 
WRITERS! DOERS! 
RELATIVITISTS! 


REGARDLESS OF YOUR educational background and 
experiences, YOU CAN NOT EVEN HOPE to effective 
and_precise oe cpa entiy! Because YOU DO NOT KNOW 


AND BE God’s WAY rs wy parts of His 
Creative oes and ASSOCIATING A D RE-AS -ASSOCIAT- 
ING THEM into His TR 


UTH ante ? MUST A set ‘re 

RULES all things! YOU THEREFORE, D DO 

a upon man’s Trial and Error comet man’s Ma a, 
man’s Logic—uncertainties and foolishness! 


NO ONE CAN DO ANYTHING, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, without conforming with the Universal Creator’s 
W: Of ruth Unit and Life ny tail Sor! To conform, 
YOU MUST ALSO KNOW A ELIEVE in the FUNC. 
TIONS of His 2 Qeeriee and 5 Questions: Aim and Purpose; 
Dominion and Motivation; EF and reaction of 
BELIEFS into His REALITY, = eit realization of de- 
sires, each after ITS kind. 


YOUR BOOKS DO NOT TELL YOU HOW and WHY 
to DO (mineer) ares, consciously and mechanically, 
under The LAW! YOUR dictionaries did not even list nor 
define 3 acu MOTIVATION, prior to our Copyright, of 
IT in ! Editors say there are SIX Questions, and no 
Saatest Faat a FACT is a TRUTH! Etc 


NO ONE CAN TEACH YOU ANYTHING! Because no 
one can transmit any idea one to another! IDEAS are 
fleeting INVISIBLE whole Ghost images of things and 
can not be sensed xin our five physical senses—but you 
can, with the ULE, seen to Behold to know and 
BELIEVE that aon are IDEAS 


ALL YOU NEED TO DO fie to LEARN The 
Creator's Way, Truth and Life rule e all things and 

YOU, is to DIRECT YOUR ATTE te, operts of 
Nature you desire associated into His TRUTH NIT con- 
trol key, and HE applies His IT RULE to JUDGE and 
REV: to your conscious mind the TR RUTH—when you 
know and can BELIEVE in IT!! 


GEORGE CORNELIUS JOHNSON did that, during 50 
years as court reporter, attorney, lawyer and writer, to 
BEHOLD with his inner sixth sense—to know and believe 
as to the PARTS, PARTICULARS and the UNIVERSAL 
association of all "things! He consciously and mechanically 
— as 7 — E to the hard wills of the nine old men 

preme Court: to MOTIVATE THEIR 
ULs, ‘UNANIMOUSLY, to hold to his reasoning to 
SUSTA N his “‘contentions in support of the U. S.”’ form 
of government instead of the Traitor Alger Hiss foreign 
Policy as supported by all the “‘reasoning,”’ logic, argu- 
ments, blabber and corrupt practices of our political and 
money POWERS OF THE WORLD. Proof? TO BELIEVE 
you must read: In Re Mo. Pac. R.R., 1 Fed. Suppl. 7; 
294 U. S. 346; 79 Law Ed. 915; 95 A.L.R. 1337—available 
in every law library throughout the world so lon as this 
nation can endure the Alger — moral turpitude in the 
“Gold Cases*’! The most vital and st court 
of all mankind, for involved therein was the enslavement 
of the entire human kind and our individual right to con- 
tract according to our own intentions! Later this same 
Fe ~ vd — ae by Congress and the President 

“selling us down the Sewer,” in the United Nations, Fund 
and Bank super nations, that supersede our Constitutions 
and flags and makes us Fong without self-govern- 
ment within the ‘juridical’ er (the right to decide for 
themselves their rights) under their purported ““Treat 





Sei Pasion April 24, 1950 as reported in 97 Adv. Calif. App 
154!! and Cal. Supreme Ct., 218, P2, 595. 

Mr. Jol go Bes analyzed this aiieg IT POWER over 
all things in © books: “IT' nd “HOW TO ASK & 
QUESTIONS STO" GET ALL PARTICULARS OF IT,” to 
aid others to learn to know and believe how anyone can 
ey t IT for self-realization of every desire into a REAL- 

if he can know and BELIEVE 


What would you not give for this I Kings itty and use of 
God POWER! Solomon used IT in I Kings II, alt, make 
himself the reas s sroent and wisest and to DOMINEER 
THE JUDG oo R know and believe which 
woman was telling the TR H. Moses a lied IT in his 
= of ee ik “An id GoD SAID: and IT was 
ch after ITS KIND Job said, ‘“‘What you 
know I also know: I am not INFERIOR to you ."" You too 
can COMMAND the Gop POWER and make y 
ferior to no one. Jesus said, ‘““What I do, you_too can do; 
and greater than I DO, you can do—if you can BELIEVE.’ 
ou can turn a switch to pull voices and pictures out of 
invisible air! He could not, and did not, do that! 


at scree | * tf Johnson’s two books, “IT’’ and “HOW 
and WHY +t k 5 Questions to get all answers to every 
truth,” Wf. ‘mail us $1.00 contribution to help spread 
this know-how, as to what to look for as you CT 
YOUR ATTENTION. Paper cover, Postpaid, FREE, for 
self-study, with his compliments. While they last: 


REASONING MIND FOUNDATION 


2424 Whittier Bivd. Los Angeles 





with all nations! So held in California yee Court, in. 
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is editor-in-chief of the group. Harlan 
Crandall, a former art director at Mac- 
fadden Publications, is art director. A new 
magazine for men is in the works here, too 
—details next month. 

For the fact-detective books, emphasis 
is on current cases, with accurate reporting 
and complete presentation. Writers should 
get all the facts, not submit sketchy stories; 
style of presentation should be the writer’s 
own. Lengths average 5,000 words. Payment 
is 3 cents a word for new cases, 2 cents for 
older ones, on acceptance. Pictures usually 
bring $5 each, paid when the manuscript 
goes to the printer. The editors promise 
prompt checks. Address: 141 East 44th 
Street, N. Y. 17. 

Editorial changes at Ideal Publishing 
Corp.: Betty Etter left the staff of Movie 
Life and Patricia Campbell, editor of 
Movies, replaced her. This is a promotion 
really, since Movie Life is the important 
magazine in this fan group. Joyce Bruno 
has been named editor of Movies. The 
address of Ideal is 295 Madison Avenue, 
N. Y. 17. 

Look has upped William Lowe from 
managing editor to executive editor. Tak- 
ing his place as managing editor is Leslie 
Midgely, foreign editor for the last two 
years. Address: 488 Madison Avenue. 


U.S. Crime Not Folding, Says Editor 


Jerry Tax tells me that U. S. Crime is 
still very much in business despite rumors 
to the contrary. He is looking for current, 
straight factual articles about crime, and 
not for case histories. Lengths average be- 
tween 1,500 and 3,000 words. Payment is 
$150, on acceptance. This is a Toby Press 
publication at 17 East 45th Street, N. Y. 17. 

Toby Press also puts out a number of 
comics, which buy about 50 per cent of 
their material from free lancers. Little 
Abner uses only reprints and Felix the Cat 
is done by its originator, but most of the 
other comics are open. Consult Mel Laz- 
arus about requirements, at 17 East 45th 
Street. 

Report to Writers is now located at 55 
West 42nd Street. Walter G. Carter is the 
new publisher and Richard Cooper is the 
new editor. Cooper is a pleasant young 
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chap, eager to get the magazine back on 
schedule. While he goes after name writers, 
he is also looking for newer writers who 
can do interesting or provocative pieces on 
their own problems and experiences. The 
top length is 1,500 words, but 1,000 words 
is more generally usable. Payment is a cent 
a word, on acceptance, to all contributors. 

Since The Mysterious Traveler Maga- 
zine, which was written up in the Decem- 
ber “Market Letter,” has been eluding 
me on the stands, I checked with the pub- 
lisher. There will be a June issue, according 
to Publisher David Kogan, but he seems 
uncertain as to the magazine’s future. He 
reports that he is being flooded with man- 
uscripts—better hold off until he has more 
definite plans for this digest-size magazine. 
Grace Publishing Company at 105 East 
15th Street is the publisher. 

Dell’s Modern Screen raised its newsstand 
price to 20 cents recently. Its circulation 
guarantee is also going up; with the Octo- 
ber issue, it will be 1,200,000 copies per 
month. Dell has added another title to its 
list: 1,000 Hints to the Bride, a staff-pre- 
pared book. Address: 261 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y. 16. 

Young America Magazine no longer has 
an office in New York and its offices in 
Silver Springs, Maryland, have been closed. 
Owner Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt turned 
over the ownership of this magazine and 
its associated titles to the 121-year-old non- 
sectarian liberal arts college, Wesleyan 
University, which recently took over the 
American Education Press of Columbus, 
Ohio. Young America will be combined 
with their publication, Read. 


The Competition Gets Going 

The success of Gold Medal Books has 
caused a great deal of talk about other 
companies going in for 25-cent originals 
in a big way. When I talked to the editors, 
however, I found that their reports are 
conservative, even wary. Gossip said that 
there was a “big splurge at Lion Books, 
with $1,500 advances.” Here are the facts 
that Editor Arnold Hano gave me: Lion 
Books are the Goodman 25-centers, well 
established as a reprint line. They have 
published occasional originals, chiefly West- 





WRITERS: 
COME TO ONE PATRONIZED BY PROFESSIONALS 


For advice, —~y revisions, . ghostwriting. Write 


for Information and FREE talent quiz. 
MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors Agent & Conneciier 
2312 West 8th Street Leos Angeles 5, Calif. 








KANSAS CITY MISSOURI TYPIST 


Prompt, accurate work with minor corrections and 
carbon. Fifty cents, 1,000 words, poetry Ic per line. 
EULA C. WOLFE 


Kansas City 1, Missouri 
CH 6372 


610 Indiana 








YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


leading by editors of 
national 


magazines, by thousands of a writers. 

Let the PLOT Peete Fe furnish rom with countless dramatic plots 

Wri ite what the editors 
-., Send today 





for the sto “A types no’ 

want. Get YOUR share of the editors 
for free descriptive literature. 

J. C. SLOAN — Rep. for THE GAGNON COMPANY 
P. ©. Box 1008, Dept. D. Glendale, Calif. 











STORIES and BOOKS WANTED 


For Sale to Top-Paying Publications—Radio, 
Movie and Television Studios 


Special Help for Beginners 
AUTHORS’ and PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
24-25 77th Street, Jackson Heights 70, New York 
SOSOSHSSSHSSSSHSSSSSOSSOSSSOSSEOE 


WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems subject) aah . 
for considesatien as pooh ng ke he send 
information on how to pom our poem . F. a oe 
also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 

RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 





ARE POETS GAY “y -y— 4 IN MOONSHINE? 

And wo! Doubt besets the l= 

On whether some line m 
Or wound age or tetas i yo — 

For creators of verbal song 
Know = their words are dynamite that 

May mankind good or ill! 
No, it isn’ "t a blessing to be a 

It’s less gift than a bitter p 


aie PHILOSOPHIC POEMS 
by EL! GREIFER, PH.G.,LL.B. 


with intredattery quotes Suen Ge wasters 
S28 op, 200 posms, cond SS. oe al 


Greifer vol 
REMEDY-RHYME PUBLICATIONS 
1451 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 











YOUR STORY CAN BE VITALIZED 
INTO BRILLIANCE, ORIGINALITY AND APPEAL 
1 SPECIALIZE in bringing out the underlying 
values of your story, in giving it crisp dialog, liv- 
ing characters, pro essional style. 
PROMPT SERVICE: $5, for story under 8,000 
words—other lengths by arrangement. 
“A vitalized story is an adventure In writing" 
BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enables men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little money 
at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now selling 
their work to sell a lot more of it at higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And dewy- 
eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE to finish 
their copies before they go back to the desk to 
finish thir “best story-so far." 


Come In— The Reading's Fine 


A five-month subscription ($1.00) is offered on 
our usual money back guarantee. If you don't 
like the third issue, drop us a postcard and we'll 
refund your money in full. Only a publisher 
with a genuine service to offer can make such 
a guarantee. 





DSA CREE COSC EE EESeeasee Aas 


WRITER'S. DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


(1) Enter my five-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which I enclose $1.00. 


(] Enter my one-year subscription for which | 
enclose $2.50. 
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erns and detectives. The house will remain 
largely a reprint house, but in order to 
fulfill their commitment of six titles per 
month, they must fill in with originals. As 
a medium-size reprint house, they cannot 
compete successfully with the big reprint 
houses for very popular titles. But a good 
hard-cover book for reprint will take prece- 
dence over any original manuscript here. 
The Lion output will average four reprints 
to two originals. 

On originals, first, check with the editor 
as to your theme—before submission, since 
the editor wants themes which will sell in 
quantity. He may even assign themes of his 
own choosing to authors who can handle 
them well. Second, submit 10,000 words 
with an outline of the complete story. Pay- 
ment of $500 is made if this work is ac- 
cepted; an additional $1,000 is paid on re- 
ceipt of the completed manuscript. Lion, 
then, is offering a $1,500 advance against 
the usual royalties of 1 cent per copy on the 
first 150,000 sold, plus 1% cents per copy 
thereafter. Westerns, however, usually bring 
only a $1,000 advance and they seldom get 
more than a first printing. “Strong, gutsy” 
novels sometimes make two or three times 
the advance. 

Hano is looking for the hard-boiled 
suspense novel with strong theme and 
fast pace. He is not interested in insipid 
romances or cheap, titillating fiction. He 
buys only 25-cent book rights. Reports are 
fast. Address queries and manuscripts to 
Arnold Hano, Lion Books, 270 Park Ave- 
nue, N. Y. 17. Note the new address. At the 
end of May, all the Goodman magazines, 
books, and comics moved from the Empire 
State Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, to what 
used to be the Hotel Marguery, 270 Park 
Avenue. 

Although Avon has just published a few 
original titles, their editor-in-chief, Charles 
R. Byrne, is very reluctant to encourage 
writers. “As yet,” he told me, “our policy 
on originals is indeterminate and we are 
not buying any free lance material.” Avon’s 
regular reprints include about 10 titles 
per month. The address: 575 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y. 22. 

Gold Medal Books, 67 West 44th Street, 
announces that Margaret F. Pawl has been 
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promoted to assistant editor in charge of 
the manuscript department. She has been 
an efficient secretary-assistant to Bill Lengel 
for the last two years. 


The Authors Guild devoted an entire 
evening recently to a forum on the merits 
of original paper-back books versus hard- 
cover books. William Lengel of Gold 
Medal Books asserted that efficient dis- 
tribution accounts for much of the success 
of the pocket-size books and suggested that 
the hard-cover publishers will do better “if 
they ever discover how to market their 
books.” Ken McCormick, Doubleday’s edi- 
tor-in-chief, pointed out the valuable con- 
tributions of the hard-cover publishers in 
the way of promotion and advertising, 
scarcely matched by the pocket-size book 
publishers. He also spoke of the need for 
permanency in text, literary, and serious 
books. But he admitted the gravity of the 
financial situation and the hard-cover pub- 
lisher’s need for income from subsidiary 
rights sales. 


Mystery Writers of America awarded 
Edgars at their annual dinner on April 23. 
The Edgar for the best mystery of the year 
by a new writer went to Strangle Hold by 
Mary McMullen, daughter of Helen Reilly 
and sister of Ursula Curtiss. That makes a 
third “writing Reilly”! 

Sterling Lord, who was associate editor 
on Cosmopolitan until recently, left to form 
the literary agency of Lord and Colbert at 
342 Madison Avenue. He and Colbert have 
been working on the agency project for 
more than two years. Their policy is 
flexible as to what types of material they 
will handle and what services they will 
give clients. They are aiming, however, at 
big-name clients. 

Everybody’s in the presidential race! 
Edward Longstreet Bodin—just plain Ed 
to most of us—who is editor of Bernarr 
Macfadden’s Physical Culture Magazine, 
has thrown his hat into the ring as a 
candidate representing the Spiritual Party 
of the U.S. His platform is based on “Let’s 
try God instead of greed,” and includes 
“Ten Commandments for American Citi- 
zens.” His candidacy started as a gag, Ed 
told me, but has attracted serious attention. 








Beginners 
Only 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

.ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners’ In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street 

Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

: Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Let's Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor shall I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks - your story? He thinks: 
) How many of my readers will like this story? (2) Does 

is story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers to lay 
down good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do 
at any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 
story. 

The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
Digest is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 
Particular story that you send us. These are some of the 
many points we answer for you: 


® Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


© Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ problems 
the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 


@ Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 


Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 


What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 


Does the author know his subject and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 


® Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 


® Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer? 


A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is méat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 
Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 

The rates are $1.25 for each 1,000 words. Thus, 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $6.25. After 
5,000 words the fee is 75c for each additional 
thousand words. Above 10,000 words the fee is 
60c for each additional thousand. Minimum, 
$2.50. Verse, five cents the line; minimum, $1.00 
per poem. $3.00 for report on typewritten novels, 
40,000 words and over. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Tell Me about Your Operation 
(Continued from page 26) 
to” article, using his name and yours in a 
double by-line. I once did an article on a 
winter reducing diet with the help of my 
own doctor, who had been advising me 
about a sound diet. 

The medical article is deceiving. On the 
surface it looks easy to do. Even now, after 
having sold a couple dozen such articles, 
I approach each one thinking: “Now, here 
is a simple, factual story that any compe- 
tent writer can research and turn out in two 
weeks.” Then the simple, factual story turns 
into a Medusa-like mass of complicated 
information which needs interpretation, 
translation into lay terms, and a colorful 
but dignified presentation. As a result, the 
“two weeks” often turns into two months. 

The snags are many. Doctors often want 
publicity, but fear it, for advertising in any 
form is considered unbecoming to a med- 
ical man. Each doctor will want to read 
your story to see how you quote him. If 
you plan to continue as a medical writer, 
you are obliged to let him read your article, 
and you must make any factual changes he 
suggests—at least in the sections where you 
use his name. In long stories, this some- 
times means that a dozen doctors will read 
your material, each with his own set of 
suggestions. 

Some doctors won't talk. Some talk at 
such length and in such professional lan- 
guage that you are snowed under with in- 
formation so technical and so profuse that 
you need another doctor to help you de- 
cipher it. Some doctors won’t be quoted. I 
just had a doctor give me a great deal of 
help on an article. I took it for granted 
that I could quote him. When he read my 
article, he said that it was fine but that I 
couldn’t quote him. That left all my anec- 
dotes starting, “One doctor. . . .” Occasion- 
ally the top-notch specialist turns out to be 
a prima donna, and if you want your in- 
formation you have to humor him. I’ve 
been cross-examined for half-an-hour about 
my own medical knowledge before a 
specialist would answer my questions. 

But to me, writing the medical article 
brings a reward that is measured in more 

(Continued on page 80) 





































GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 

Thorndike-B Dictionary .. 2.75 
Dictionary of American 

Underworld inp 5.00 

Dict. of Modern English Usage.. 3.25 

H. W. Fowler 
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’ Esar’s Comic Dictionary Ra ee 2. 


English Grammar Simplified .... 1. 
James C, Fernald 

Dictionary of Thoughts ........ 4.95 

Fundamentals of Good Writing.. 4.75 
Robert Penn Warren 


Plagiarism and Originality ..... 5.00 
ndey 
Protection and Marketing of 
Literary Property ............ 3.75 
Phili Wittenberg 
Roget’s Thesarus ...... apis 5 Siviors 1.50 
Technique of Clear Writing .... 3.50 
unnin 
The “Said DU ik ins sae 2.50 
The Substitute for “Very” ...... 2.50 
ee ere 3.00 
Adams 


CARTOONING 





Careers in Cartooning ......... 

Easy Way to Cartooning ....... 
Lariar 

Editorial Cartooning ........... 2.75 
Spencer 

How to Create Gags ........... 2.00 


Cartoon Consultants 
DETECTIVE WRITING 
Modern Criminal Investibation.. 4.75 
Soderman & O’Connel 

Mystery Fiction ............... 2.50 
Marie Rodell 

Writing Detective & Mystery 


eee eae 2.75 
JUVENILE WRITING 
Juvenile Success Secrets ........ 2.00 

ill Herman 
i ee Fiction ....... 2.50 
itney 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 


Article Writing & Marketing .... 5.50 
_ George Bird 
Non-fiction Fi ad cng asia 3.00 


Technique in Article Writing.... 3.50 
Robeson Bailey 


MARKETS 
Editor & Publisher Newspaper 
Syndicate Section ............ 50 
Wenee's Blarket ... 0.2... cssces 3.50 


Mathieu & Jones 
The 1952 Writer’s Yearbook. . 


Summer Theatres .............. 1.00 
Leo Shull 
The Writing Trade ............ 2.50 


Paul R. Reynolds 





NOVEL WRITING 
Craft of Novel Writing ........ 2.75 
urac 
Technique of the Novel ........ 2.00 
2ze 
How to Write A Novel ........ 3.50 
omro 
How to Write and Sell a Novel.. 3.00 
oodfor 
PLAYWRITING 
Piyeriing for Broadway ...... 2.00 
Pointers on "Playwriting er eee 2.00 
Joseph Ni iggli 
n Playwriting for 
Theater and Television...... 3.50 
wis Herman 
Techni of S 
Writing, > 2 ER aE RE eee 3.50 
rite | - 3a 3.00 


Kenneth T. joan 


Writing For The Screen ........ 3.00 | 


Beranger 





'LOTTING & REVISION 
Aust is ge the a Short Story 1.00 
i iffe | 


How 4 = Own Stories 1.50 
‘dete Hewat ton 
Basic Formulas of Fiction ...... 2.50 
Foster-Harris 
101 io _ & Abused ....... 1.25 
Story F Plotting Simplified ....... 2.50 
36 Gpeete Situations ......... 2.00 
Georges Polti 
Welreses a INS oss 0h 4:4 0a 2.50 
Reid 
writen’ “Advice & Devices ..... 3.50 
‘ampbe 





SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to Write Short Stories That 
Editors Buy,Earl Reed Silvers 2.00 
Narrative Technique ........... 75 


Thomas Uzzell 

The Short Story ....... Boe SRS 3.75 
O’Faolain 

Short Story Writing ........... 2.00 
Tremaine 

ee oe eee eee 3.00 
Edith M. Mirrielees 

Write the Short Short .......... 3.50 

lwood 

Writers: Try Short Shorts ..... 3.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 

Writing Magazine Fiction ...... 2.50 
Campbell 


bene > the Confession Story ... 2.50 
et 
Writing the Short Short Story... 2.50 


ammerman 





___ FOR WRITERS 





After careful study of publishers’ cata- 
logues, Wrrrer’s Dicest recommen 
these to its readers for their interesting 
and authoritative information. Sold on 
a ten-day money-back agreement. 





POETRY & SONGWRITING 

An Editor Looks at Poetry ...... 2.00 
Stanton A. bo blentz 

Complete Rinasing Dictionary... 2.50 
Clement Woo 

First Principles of Verse ........ 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 

How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 

How to Write Songs That Sell... 2.95 
Arthur Korb 

Seven Principles of Poetry ..... 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 

Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.50 
Clement Wood 


Verse Writing Simplified ....... 1.50 
Robert Kk Buell 
Writing and Selling Greeting 
Ss ae 1.00 
Writing Light Verse ........... 2.00 
ichard Armour 
Writing Your Poem .......... 2.75 
Lawrence Zillman 
RADIO & TV 
Pointers on Radio Writing ..... 2.00 
Josephine Niggli 
Radio & Television Writing ..... 6.50 
Max Wylie 
Television Writing ............. 3.75 
obert S. Greene 
Writing for Television ......... 4.75 
ric Heath 





OF WRITERS AND WRITING 


a a. le: 2.50 
Rudolph Flesch 

Art of Useful Writing .......... 3.75 
W. B. Pitkins 

Call It Experience ............. 3.50 


Erskine Caldwell 
ers Make Your Story .... 3.50 
Maren Elwood 
Editor to Author, The Letters of 


Maxwell E. Perkins .......... 3,75 
Guide to Creative Writing ..... 2.95 
Roger H. Garrison 
The Magazine World .......... 5.65 
Wolseley 
Let’s Write About You ......... 2.00 
harles Carson 
111 Don’ts for Writers ......... 3.00 
aren Elwoo 
pS Oe eee 3.00 
Jack Woodford 
Words Into Type .............. 5.00 
_ Skillin @ Gay 
Writer’s Anthology ............ 1.50 
‘aul Haines 
Writers Help Yourselves ..... 2.00 
Mildred I. Rei 
Writers: Here’s How ........... 1.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 
Writers: Learn to Earn 2.50 


i ; t 
Mildred 1. Reid 
Writer’s Note’ 
W. Somerset Maugham | 
Writer’s Workshop Companion.. 3.00 
orham Munson 


Writing of Rey au ie i oo 
Catherine inker Bowen 
The bey nition @ of oe \ Se ee 3.50 
off 
Writs py ee 6. 


r Kit 20 
Writing—I *y _ Printed Page.. 6.95 
Glen Gundell 
ae ee ee 2.75 
Scott Meredith 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12 St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid. 
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", . . | want to express my sincere thanks. 
You have done a magnificent job..." (Name 
on request). "SPLENDID!" says Leading New 
York publisher of Tooker Assignment .. . 
Two of My Ghosted Books Have Sold over 
10,000 copies. 


Ghosting, Revision, Creative Criticism, Sales 
Offer in Cooperation with New York Agents. 
Half a Life-time of Experience as Editor, suc- 
cessful free lance, critic and publisher. Author 
of “The Day of the Brown Horde” and numer- 
ous other books, short stories, articles, own 
and collaborative. 


Consideration Reading $2.00 each for short 
stories, 3,000 words or less, Sales offer if sal- 
able, brief criticism or suggestion of further 
work, separate fee to be preneed. 3,000 to 
20, 000, $3.00; Books $8.00 My technical 
books: “ ‘Writing for a Living” (cloth) $2.50; 
“How to Publish Profitably” (paper) $1. 00; 
“Atomic Short Story Technique” (paper) $1. 


RICHARD TOOKER 


P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 











YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Edited for spelling, punctuation, awkward phrases 
Saat on compounding, hyphenation, etc., and 
on good bond with one carbon, $1.00 thousand. 


Extensive Rewriting by Arrangement 


R. K. SHIPLEY 
2979 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia 34, Pa. 











FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


For sales consideration, etc. Our sales commission 10%. 
Reasonable rates for PROFESSIONAL Editorial work ii 
required. Send MSS TODAY. NO OBLIGATION. 
RENSEB-PRESS-WRITERS CIRCLE 
(Est. 1918) 
Desk 4/24 


30 Church St. New York 7, N, Y. 








WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine For Songwriters 
Vital Tips—Monthly Contest 
Songsharks Exposed! 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25c—$2 per yeor 
1650-WD Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 








than money and a by-line. That reward is 
the knowledge that each story presents 
facts that bring new hope or end old fears, 
Sometimes the service to readers is a mat- 
ter of providing information, of pulling to- 
gether new developments in a specific field 
and presenting them in layman’s language. 
I remember some heartbreaking letters | 
got from mothers after Today's Woman 
ran my article on congenital defects. One 
woman wrote about the joy she felt when 
she learned from the story—for the first 
time—that her year-old son’s cleft palate 
could be surgically restored and that speech 
and other training courses could enable 
him to live a normal life. Another mother 
was grateful to know that it was possible to 
have a disfiguring birthmark removed from 
her daughter’s cheek. And literally scores of 
parents wrote for additional information. 
Your medical story must be eye-catching 
for the editor to want to buy it, but not 
overly-sensational or most doctors won’t co- 
operate with you. Breaking news before it 
is ready for release is always a mistake—for 
instance, stories on new drugs or operations 
that have not been scientifically proven. A 
few successful operations don’t mean a cure 
and you don’t want to raise false hopes in 
your readers. Recently, the story of 
methium, a new medicine for. high blood 
pressure, was released too soon; the story 
said that the drug is a cure, when actually 
it is only giving temporary relief. In a 
case like that, your story should say hope— 
not cure. The free lancer must protect his 
sources if he wishes to continue in the busi- 
ness, and will be better off not selling a 
story rather than ruining his contacts or his 
integrity as a medical article writer. 





Reason Enough 
I wouldn’t ghost ; 
I couldn’t boast! 
Reeve Spencer Kelley 








ROBERT OBERFIRST Offers Personal Training 


ing a low-priced training per! 

instructions. The trai 

famous booklet WRITING 
*3 months’ instruction only $10. 

oe Se, POEMS: Reading and handling fees: $2 up to 1,500 


ords thereaft Ano » $1 
R: TECHNIQUE SELLS THE. ‘SHORT § ly ry $2; SHORT SHORT STORIES, $2; 


WRITERS: a ens request I am offe 
por fe = — lessons or stereotyped 
period of 3 months.* 4 

SHORT ST ORIES, sent free to each e 
SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS, 
corks $1 per 1,000 w ter; novels, 
AUTHOR: 
CO-AUTHOR: WRITING THE SHORT STORY 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 
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in Writing the Short-Short 


od in writing short-shorts from idea to complete 
ning is entirely persone). suited to each individual writer, 
THE SHORT — STORY, and book, SHORT 


P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 




















=|{ YOU CAN’? LOSE 


-mat- 
ag to- Look over my shoulder and read some excerpts from a letter | wrote 


; field recently, that prove you can’t lose if you work with me. 
age, 
ers | 
oman 


One DEVELOPING A LITERARY | 2"... 


After a careful reading of 


when 
first IMAGINATION your story, I think it best that 








alate | A Traini e we call a halt to our associa- 
eech raining Frogram tion. I am, therefore, enclosing 
nable ee my personal check covering all 
other Literary imagination is the professional s 
nae : ‘ 4 ; payments you have made to 
le to writer's most prized possession. Without it, he d ‘ Pk deat deh 
from knows that no amount of technique, no amount ate... Fiease dont think me 
es of of skill in weaving words can make a story as unsympathetic he te may be 
A good as it can be. Every writer — no matter wrong about your writing abil- 
hing in what field he works — must use and develop ity, but nevertheless I am con- 
5 his imagination. Scores of books on writing : eas + 
not : vinced that it would be foolish 
technique have been published, yet not one of k ¢ hich 
t Co- them has dealt with the writer’s most important to work on a pape waich — 
re it asset — his imagination. for the time being, at least - 
—for P ae ee ‘ seems to have little chance of 
as Literary imagination can be developed in the 
: A normal mind, just as a limb may be developed SUCCESS. 
by exercise. But just as a muscle will stiffen and Sincerely yours, 
=e shrivel up if it isn’t used, so will the imagination GrorcE KELTON 
$ in become dull and sluggish from lack of exercise. 
of The more often a writer puts his imagination to 
ood work, the more it will develop. And an active I have no get-rich-quick, be 
, and facile imagination is essential if you are to s 
sory wo : , famous overnight schemes to 
ally become a selling writer. hs : 
offer you. But if you are serious 
“ a A few short weeks of honest, daily work as about your writing and are 
— outlined in DEVELOPING A LITERARY ope 
. etn ; ; ee willing to work along carefully 
his IMAGINATION, will spur your imagination 8 : ; h 7% f : 
usi- and enthusiasm. You will become curious about planned lines, let me hear from 
Ea people, places, and events, and this will bring you. I'll send you my FREE 
his you rich rewards. You will discover untapped pamphlet which describes how 
sources for story material. Your writing will be I work with writers. And re- 
vivid and alive, and — most important to yo . . 
= P — member, if I take vou in my 
- your manuscripts will become salable. : : 


limited group, you will become 
He make this twalning:prageam aosessitle to a selling writer or it won't cost 


any writer, I have set the price at $1.00 a copy. , 
; you a penny. 











J GEORGE KELTON 


MALIBU e CALIFORNIA 
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100 Best Markets 

Broadway Success Story 
The Greatest Job On Earth 
Personal Drawing Account 
What Makes a Novel Great? 


TV’s Tough But Terrific 


Sarah Llizabeth Rodger 


Successful free lance writer 


Now on Sale at All Newsstands — 50c 


Or Order Direct from the Publishers — 22 East 12th St.— Cincinnati, O. 
WRITER'S 1952 YEAR BOOK 


